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OCTOBER 2, 1935 
77.0 
Further progress was recorded in the 
general level of business activity during 
October. Marked expansion in steel mill 
activity, bank transactions and freight 
carloadings were reflected in the con- 
tinued rise in the DUN & BRADSTREET 
Business Activity Barometer, which ad- 
vanced from 77.0 on October 2 to 79.0 on 
November 6. This represented a gain 
of 2.6 per cent, while comparison with 
the 62.8 figure at this time last year 
shows an increase of 25.8 per cent. 
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79.0 


BAROMETER AND ITS COMPONENTS 
(Estimated normal = 100) 


bs 5 ff » £ 

Se 3 Sf fs .f &, 
Noy. 6, °35 79.0 74.2 65.1 90.0 55.9 87.0 
Oct. 30, ’°35 79.4 73.4 67.1 90.0 55.3 86.5 
Oct. 23, ’°35 79.1 71.9 67.7 89.3 53.7 86.8 
Oct. 16, °35 77.1 68.3 64.7 89.5 53.4 86.6 
Oct. 9, '35 74.3 67.3 57.7 89.4 51.9 87.1 
Oct. 2, °35 77.0 67.2 65.4 90.1 52.2 86.3 
Nov 7, °34 62.8 38.4 57.4 79.3 46.8 76.6 


THIS ISSUE 


As early as 1921, there were about 150 
open-price associations that distributed 
or exchanged price information to mem- 
bers. The difficulties encountered in the 
attempts to adopt an interchange of 
such information, the pertinent court 
decisions, and the proposal submitted to 
the Federal Trade Commission by the 
Fertilizer Industry, are explained and 
summarized by Dr. Willard L. Thorp in 
his article “The Collection and Distribu- 
tion of Price Information.” 


According to Mr. Roy A. Foulke’s 
article “Business Conditions and the 
Business Man,” it is possible for a larger 
number of industrial and mercantile 
establishments to show a profit and 
to make a moderate degree of prog- 
ress even during times of widespread 
adversity. Organization, administration, 
ond the other factors necessary for this 
achievement are analyzed. 


In spite of the spectacular rise in raw 
silk quotations since Midsummer, con- 
sumption in October reached the year’s 
high, while imports exceeded all monthly 
records since July, 1933, according to 
the statistics appearing in the “Graphic 
Reviews of Major Trends.” 














THE COLLECTION AND. DISTRIBUTION 


OF PRICE INFORMATION 


In the past the principle has been established that the collection and distribu- 


tion of price information by industry groups is not necessarily improper. 
The proposal of the Fertilizer Industry to include a price reporting sys- 
tem in its Fair Trade Practice Rules may further clarify the situation. 


HE World War decade saw a 
great expansion in the activi- 
ties of trade and industry 

associations. A new emphasis was 
given to the collection of statistics 
and many industries entered upon 
elaborate programs of gathering 
and distributing information to 
their members. These were not 
limited to production, stocks and 
shipments data alone. In 1921, the 
Federal Trade Commission report- 
ed that it knew of about 150 open 
price associations, that is, groups 
w hich distributed or exchanged 
price information. 

Two Supreme Court decisions, 
the Hardwood Case in 1921 and the 
Linseed Oil Case in 1923, threat- 
ened this whole development with 
prosecutions under the anti-trust 
laws. However, two decisions in 
1925, in the Maple Flooring and 
Cement Cases, made it clear that 
the guilty acts in the earlier in- 
stances did not arise from the sta- 
tistical services themselves, but 
from the fact that they were tied 
in with other elements so that the 
entire program constituted a “con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade.” One 
significant sentence should be 
quoted from the Maple Flooring 
decision to present the point of 
view of the court: 


Viewpoint in Maple Flooring Case 


“We decide only that trade asso- 
ciations or combinations of per- 
sons or corporations which openly 
and fairly gather and disseminate 
information as to the cost of their 
products, the volume of produc- 
tion, the actual price which the 







product has brought in past trans- 
actions, stocks of merchandise on 
hand, approximate cost of trans- 
portation from the principal 
points of shipment to the points 
of consumption, as did those de- 
fendants and who, as they did, 
meet and discuss such information 
and statistics without however 
reaching or attempting to reach 
any agreement or any concerted 
action with respect to prices or 
production or restraining competi- 
tion, do not thereby engage in un- 
lawful restraint of commerce.” 

In other words the legality of 
all such information services de- 
pends upon their use. When free- 
dom of initiative and independent 
action are restricted by acreement, 
concerted action or even coercion, 
then the full force of the anti- 
trust laws may be brought to bear. 
But the law is not intended to 
suppress the collection and distri- 
bution of information when its 
purpose is to improve the quality 
of independent business judg- 
ment. 

In 1925, a Senate Resolution in- 
structed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to inquire into the exist- 
ence and character of open-price 
associations. After prolonged 
investigation, the Commission re- 
ported back on February 13, 1929, 
in the most complete analysis now 
in existence concerning associa- 
tion activities with respect to 
price information. (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 226. Seventeenth Con- 
gress, 2nd Session.) Evidently 
the maple flooring decision had 
cleared the air considerably, for 
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the activities of over 90 groups are 
described in the report. 


Many Codes Covered Price Filing 


Until 1933, the collection and 
distribution of price information 
was limited to certain individual 
groups, and was subject to very 
little general thought or discus- 
sion. However, under NRA, many 
industries included provisions for 
price filing in their codes, thus 
escaping from the threat of the 
anti-trust laws, and establishing 
systems on a mandatory rather 
than voluntary basis. Up to the 
present time, no adequate analysis 
exists of the history and effects of 
this wide-spread application of 
the price filing device. The prob- 
lem of valuation is complicated by 
the fact that absence of any con- 
siderable body of previous experi- 
ence, led all too frequently to 
misuse and abuse of the device as 
well as inadequate and ineffective 
administration by the responsible 
agency. On the other hand many 
industries felt that there had been 
a positive benefit from the opera- 
tion of an open-price system, and 
that the difficulties encountered 
were not insoluble. 

After the Schechter decision, 
and in a few cases before it, most 
of these price filing arrangements 
came to an end. Obviously they 
could no longer be on a manda- 
tory basis. Nevertheless, some 
industries have indicated an 
eagerness to continue the collec- 
tion and distribution of price in- 
formation. The most significant 
recent development in this area 
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appears in the proposed Trade 
Practice Rules for the Fertilizer 
Industry, filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission on October 21, 
1935. 


Statement of Deviation Required 


The fertilizer industry had 
operated a price-filing system 
under its Code of Fair Competi- 
tion and the present plan is built 
upon it. The plan under the code 
had included a waiting period of 
ten days before a filed price be- 
came effective, unless filed to 
meet a competitor’s price change. 
The new plan permits an individ- 
ual to deviate from his filed price 
at any time, but requires him to 
file a statement of the deviation 
within twenty-four hours. There- 
fore, the filed prices are not 
necessarily the current prices, 
but rather represent the prompt 
reporting of price changes after 
the fact. 

Obviously, the reporting of 
price cannot be mandatory. The 
plan is to establish twelve local 
(district) associations, which any 
member of the industry may join. 
He must be a member of The 
National Fertilizer Association. 
The letter of submittal to the 
Federal Trade Commission states 
that the by-laws of these district 
associations will embody a plan 
of assessing liquidated damages 
for violation of the trade prac- 
tice rules. During July and 
August, meetings were held in 
eleven of the districts, and 393 
different companies were repre- 
sented, or have in some other 
specific manner indicated their 
purpose to cooperate in the plan. 
These companies represent slight- 
ly more than 85 per cent of the 
total tonnage in the districts con- 
cerned. 

The detailed provisions of the 
proposal of the fertilizer industry 
are given below as submitted to 
the Federal Trade Commission 
for approval under the Trade 
Practice Conference procedure. 
Approval would constitute a state- 
ment that the machinery and pro- 
cedure described is not in itself 
unlawful. This would not mean 
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that any price-reporting system 
cannot be so misused as to consti- 
tute a violation of the anti-trust 
laws. However it would mean that, 
if properly used and administered, 
price reporting can become an 
instrument for fostering fair com- 
petition. Of course, the opinion 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
is not necessarily final since it is 
always subject to judicial review. 
Nevertheless its attitude will be 
of great significance in determin- 
ing the future of organized price 
reporting. 

The pertinent sections in the 
Proposed Fair Trade Practice 
Rules for the Fertilizer Industry 
are as follows: 


Information and Statistics 


“For the protection of buyers 
and sellers, competition should ex- 
press itself openly and fairly and 
not in secret or discriminatory 
form. To that end, members of 
the fertilizer industry may pub- 
lish information and statistics re- 
lating to sales and shipments, as 
indicated in the following: 


I. Price Reporting 
Section 1 


A. Within seven days after a 
producer becomes a member of 
the District . Fertilizer 
Producers Fair Practice Associa- 
tion he shall mail by first-class 
mail, with postage fully paid, to 
the Secretary of the Association, 
for filing, and at the same time, to 
each other member of the Asso- 
ciation from whom he has not on 
file an unrevoked waiver of receipt 
thereof, a price list, for the Dis- 
trict or for each Subdistrict there- 
of in which he intends to do or 
solicit business. 

B. Subsequently, the member 
may, from time to time and at 
any time, mail in like manner to 
the Secretary of the Association, 
for filing, and, at the same time, to 
each other member of the Associa- 
tion from whom he has not on file 
an unrevoked waiver of receipt 
thereof, (1) anew price list—super- 
seding his current price list and/or 
(2) a dated supplement to his 
current price list, identified 


therewith, adding and/or remov- 
ing one or more grades or mate- 
rials, but in any event not more 
than a total of three supplements 
to any one price list shall be 
mailed or filed. 


C. For the purposes of these 
By-laws, the price lists and/or 
supplements received from a 
member and filed by the Secretary 
of the Association shall be deemed 
to be such member’s true and cor- 
rect price lists and/or supple- 
ments, except that where an 
identical price list or supplement 
mailed by a member to all the 
other members of the Association 
is different from that received and 
filed by the Secretary, such iden- 
tical price list or supplement shall 
be such member’s true and correct 
price list or supplement. 


D. Each price list shall be 
dated, shall show the District or 
the Subdistrict to which it ap- 
plies, and shall set forth in clear, 
concise, and definite language all 
the prices, terms, and conditions 
which the member intends to use 
in connection with the sale or 
offer for sale, or in soliciting pur- 
chases of, all grades or kinds of 
mixed fertilizer, superphosphate, 
and/or other fertilizer materials 
which he intends to sell, including 
the following: 

1. Name of member and ad- 
dress for the District or Sub- 
district. 

2. Specific geographical area 
or areas to which listed prices 
apply in event they do not ap- 
ply to the whole of the District 
or Subdistrict. 

3. Class or classes of pur- 
chasers to which the price list 
applies: consumers, retail deal- 
ers, private brand companies, 
wholesale or other cooperative 
associations, wholesale dealers. 

4. Point or points from which 
deliveries are to be made. 

5. Period of delivery contem- 
plated by the price list. 

6. Method of quoting prices, 
e.g.: 

a. Consumer-delivered-to- 

the-farm 

b. F.O.B. factory 





Delivered railroad station, 
or 

d. Any other method. 

7. Price of each grade or kind 
of mixed fertilizer, superphos- 
phate, and/or other fertilizer 
material, according to class or 
classes of purchasers, including 
a complete method whereby the 
price of any special mixture to 
be sold or offered for sale may 
be determined. 

8. Quantities to which listed 
prices apply. 

9. Description of containers 
as to type, capacity, and material, 
and differentials, if any, for 
shipment in other specified con- 
tainers, or in bulk. 

10. Cash and/or credit terms, 
including settlement date or 
dates, rate of interest and date 
of maturity of notes, if any. 

11. Terms or conditions, if 
any, applicable to repurchase of 
bags or other containers, or al- 
lowance for bags or other con- 
tainers. 

12. Agents’ compensation, if 
any, in whatever form. 

13. As to any State where a 
sales tax is collectible, whether 
such tax is included in or ex- 
cluded from the listed prices. 

14. All trucking compensa- 
tions or allowances, if any, to 
agents or purchasers. 

15. Wharfage or other port 
charges, if any. 

16. Warehousing allowances 
or warehousing compensations, 
if any, applicable in connection 
with sales. 

17. The geographical areas, 
by town or county, or other ap- 
propriate description, in which 
the member intends to partici- 
pate in the advancing of cash or 
any farm supplies other than 
mixed fertilizer, superphos- 
phate, or other fertilizer 
materials, either direct to pur- 
chasers or through any agency, 
if such member engages in such 
practice. 

E. A member shall, within 
three days after receipt of request 
from the Fair Trade Practice Com- 








mittee of the Association, issue 
and mail to the Secretary and to 
each other member of the Asso- 
ciation, as prescribed in this Sec- 
tion, a written clarification of any 
paragraph, sentence, clause, or 
phrase which appears in his 
current price list or in any sup- 
plement thereof which such com- 
mittee deems to be ambiguous or 
incomplete. 

F. At the time of mailing his 
first price list, each member of the 
Association shall also mail by 
first-class mail, with postage fully 
paid, to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation a statement of the unde- 
livered tonnage of each grade or 
kind of mixed fertilizer, super- 
phosphate, and/or other fertilizer 
material which he has contracted 
to sell at prices or on terms or 
conditions at variance with those 
of such price list, with the name 
of the purchaser and the prices, 
terms, and conditions at variance 
with those of such price list. 


Section 2 


Whenever a member shall have 
made any agreement or offer to 
change the agents’ compensation 
or other terms or conditions of 
sale, and/or shall have made any 
sale, contract of sale, or solicita- 
tion of purchase, at a price or on 
terms or conditions different from 
those contained in his current 
price list, he shall, within 24 hours 
after making such agreement or 
offer and/or such sale, contract of 
sale, or solicitation of purchase, 
mail by first-class mail, with post- 
age fully paid, to the Secretary 
of the Association, for filing, a 
report, on a form approved by the 
Directors of the Association, show- 
ing the terms of such agreement 
or offer, and/or whether such sale, 
contract of sale, or solicitation of 
purchase was a cash or a credit 
transaction, the class of purchaser, 
and the point of destination as 
specified by the agent or purchaser 
(not the purchaser’s name), to- 
gether with the tonnage of each 
grade or kind of mixed fertilizer, 
superphosphate, and/or other fer- 
tilizer material so sold and the 
prices, terms, or conditions used 
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which were different from those 
set forth in his current price list. 
The Secretary shall prepare a daily 
summary, on a form approved by 
the Directors of this Association, 
of all such reports received by him 
up to noon of the current business 
day, and shall mail by first-class 
mail, with postage fully paid, a 
copy of such summary to each 
other member of the Association. 


Section 3 


Each member, by joining the 
Association, declares that he un- 
derstands and has personal knowl- 
edge of the fact that he is not in 
any manner or to any extent bound 
to adhere to the prices, terms, or 
conditions set forth in any price 
list, supplement or report mailed 
by him in accordance with any of 
the provisions of this Article, and 
that he may sell, offer for sale, or 
solicit the purchase of his goods at 
any prices, or on any terms or con- 
ditions acceptable to him: Pro- 
vided, that he shall not by the use 
of such prices, terms, or conditions 
violate the pertinent provisions of 
these By-laws and particularly 
Article XV relating to fair prac- 
tice rules.” 

The price reporting plan drafted 
by the Fertilizer Industry and 
given above in complete detail, 
represents the proposal of an in- 
dustry with unusual experience in 
this area. For approximately 
eighteen months, it operated a 
price-filing system under its code 
of Fair Competition. Asa result of 
this experience, the industry be- 
lieves that price reporting is a 
positive aid in developing fair 
competition in its particular case. 
The plan is definitely aimed at the 
problems of this one industry and 
is not proposed by it as something 
for general application. Never- 
theless, the proposal reaches into 
fundamental matters of principle 
and economic policy. The ap- 
proval, disapproval or modification 
of the plan by the Federal Trade 
Commission will greatly assist in 
defining the boundaries of the ter- 
ritory within which industrial 
groups may develop organized 
price reporting. 


















BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
ANAND THE BUSINESS MAN 


by ROY A. FOULKE 


SHORT time ago I had an 
interesting conversation 
with a business man about a 
concern which had once been one 
of his firmly established competi- 
tors. This particular business man 
was the president and the principal 
stockholder in his corporation, 
capable, aggressive, and quite gen- 
erally three jumps ahead of other 
operating executives in his special- 
ized field. The competing concern 
had been quietly offered for sale 
and he was interested in exploring 
the favorable and unfavorable pos- 
sibilities which might be involved 
in taking over that enterprise. 
Almost every day I talk with 
executives of business concerns 
whose immediate purpose in life is 
to convince the banking and mer- 
cantile world, notwithstanding 
heavy inventories, large liabilities, 
top-heavy investments in real 
estate and plants, steady bank 
borrowings, or irregular trade pay- 
ments, that their activities have 
been and are economically sound 
and so they are entitled to their 
full measure of current credit. 
Most of these conversations are 
naturally one-sided. This particu- 
lar conversation was also of this 
genus, quite one-sided. My friend 
talked and I listened. He thought 
he wanted advice! What he really 
wanted, however, was not advice, 
but simply to talk to someone, to 
reason vocally, to arrive at his own 
final conclusion by the rather 
primitive process of thinking 
aloud as to whether or not that 
corporation should be taken over. 
I listened with but an occasional 
interjection or question for an 
hour. 
I can summarize that rather 
unique conversation in a few para- 
graphs. This is what I learned. 
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The business which my caller 
controlled and actively managed 
had two plants. Net profits had 
been earned for each of the past 
two fiscal years; nevertheless the 
capacities of these two plants were 
such that a 40 per cent greater 
volume of business could easily be 
handled. What was needed, to 
operate more successfully, was 
an increased volume of business 
which would keep the machinery 
running more steadily and at a 
greater average percentage of 
capacity. 


No Advantage Evident 


The annual sales of the enter- 
prise which had been quietly of- 
fered for sale, had dropped stead- 
ily almost month by month for 
three years, and now, at this par- 
ticular time were nominal. The 
assets of that company consisted 
of a few receivables, a small in- 
ventory, and a large plant item. 
No guarantee could be given that 
even the dwindling sales could be 
retained if the business were pur- 
chased, and another plant, even if 
obtained at a low price, would be 
just as useless as an air-cooling 
system in an igloo. From that 
reasoning there could be only one 
conclusion. There would be no 
tangible advantage in acquiring 
that business and there were de- 
cided disadvantages. 

What had put the competing 
concern in this vulnerable condi- 
tion? What had caused the shrink- 
age in its sales to the point where 
the owner was willing, even overly 
anxious, to throw up the well-used 
economic sponge and abdicate. 
There were five major reasons and 
influences. Here they are: 

First, aggressive competitors 
had developed and perfected im- 
proved products in the past three 


years which had made tremendous 
inroads into its market. The new 
products had greater uniformity, 
more precision, increased speed, 
simplicity, and utility. Research 
had continued to make impressive 
strides through the dreary years 
of this sad depression. 


Sales Efforts Lacked Force 


Second, the sales and promotion 
departments were being operated 
with less aggressiveness, direction, 
and resourcefulness. Two of the 
key departments were drifting, 
the waves were sporting white- 
caps. The sales manager who had 
played a most constructive part in 
the expansion of the business had 
cbtained a more important posi- 
tion with greater prospects for 
advancement, about two and a half 
years ago. He had been sales man- 
ager for twelve years, but he had 
really been more than sales man- 
ager as he had insisted, assisted, 
cajoled, and shamed the manufac- 
turing division into keeping some- 
what near the head of its proces- 
sion with a constantly improving 
line of machinery. His salary had 
been moderate as the profits had 
been largely withdrawn by the 
stockholders. He had finally de- 
cided upon a move which would 
double his salary, but the move, 
unrecognized at the time, was a 
knock-out blow to this business. 
A guiding hand of great strength 
was removed. 

Third, the president, after 
battling with administrative prob- 
lems in an intermittent manner 
like a European dilettante for sev- 
eral years, failed to have that inti- 
mate up-to-the-minute knowledge 
of the capabilities of his depart- 
ment managers and key employees, 
products, potential sales possibil- 
ities, a comprehensive grasp of the 


competitive situation; first-hand 
knowledge which was absolutely 
essential for sustained successful 
operation amid widespread dis- 
turbed conditions. He had at- 
tempted to turn back the hour- 
glass but it could not be done. For 
too many years he had done too 
little and even that little had been 
attempted in a superficial way. 
When the sales manager moved on 
to greener fields the fundamental 
importance of each little problem 
was immediately magnified. 
Fourth, old man depression had 
seemed to single out this enter- 
prise for concentrated attention. 
A fairly substantial sum had been 
on deposit with a bank which had 
closed its doors early in 1933 and 
had never reopened. Dividends 
aggregating only 30 per cent had 
been paid by that bank. Then 
many of the larger customers had 
failed, merged, been absorbed, or 
voluntarily liquidated. The ag- 
gregate volume of national busi- 
ness in this line had shrunk ap- 
proximately 45 per cent when 
compared with the volume of 1929. 
Fifth, in the latter part of 1928 
a new plant had been erected and 
funds for that purpose had been 
largely obtained by placing a mort- 
gage on the real estate and build- 
ings. The erection of that plant 
and the gradual reduction in the 
mortgage debt had both been pred- 
icated upon the maintenance of 
Irving Fisher’s renowned plateau 
of wholesale prices but a volcano 
had blown the plateau into a mil- 
lion pieces. The investment in 
fixed assets was far too heavy and 
the principal of the mortgage ma- 
terially out-of-line for a concern 
of its size. The interest could not 
be paid regularly and this item to- 
gether with the relatively heavy 
depreciation charges on the build- 
ings, machinery, tools, fixtures, 
and furniture; overhead expenses, 
and operating losses, continued to 
call loudly for the use of red ink. 
That business enterprise was at 
the end of the last long trail. 
You can realize that our one- 
sided conversation covered quite 
a bit of ground. In fact, it covered 


more than these paragraphs which 


you have just read would indicate, 
for in the dim distant background 
there had occurred a struggle with 
which we both were well acquaint- 
ed, a concentrated struggle which 
had brought this successful manu- 
facturer to the very front of his 
division of industry. There were 
fundamental differences in the 
actions and viewpoints of the 
managements of these two enter- 
prises which had been translated 
and fused into two fundamentally 
different organizations, and final- 
ly, sales and operating results. 


Successful Concern Provides Contrast 


The contrast between this con- 
cern, which after all was dying 
from cerebral thrombosis, and the 
enterprise so actively and com- 
petently managed by my wide- 
awake caller, was as striking as 
white spats would be on a misan- 
thrope. What made the differ- 
ence? The managements of both 
corporations had faced the same 
outlook, the same competition, the 
same shrinking available volume of 
orders, the same depression, even 
the same “business conditions.” 

I had followed the affairs of my 
caller’s business ever since he had 
visited me early one morning in 
1932, during a period when he was 
experiencing real difficulty in pay- 
ing trade obligations, when he was 
wondering what vital effect such 
irregular payments might have 
upon the credit standing of his 
company. The concern had been 
in existence about tweny years and 
its profits and prospects had fluctu- 
ated up and down like one of 
Roger Babson’s gothic charts. 

Three years ago its financial con- 
dition had been so over-balanced 
with liabilities that no bank credit 
was available and invoices for mer- 
chandise bills were being paid only 
when 60 to 90 days past due. I had 
seen the assets and liabilities 
brought into line in those three 
years by an example of resource- 
fulness and consistent hard work 
set by that president. During the 
past two years handsome profits 
had been earned and entirely re- 
tained in the business. Today the 
corporation is the outstanding 





recognized leader in its field, and 
three years ago no competitor in 
his right mind would have offered 
a plugged nickel for its entire 
capital stock. 


Plant Expansion Justified 


Four years ago the second plant 
had been erected and equipped. 
That was a short time after the 
start of the depression. The plant 
cost more than the financial condi- 
tion of the business could actually 
justify, but the move had been un- 
dertaken with the full realization 
that the very life of the business 
was being put in jeopardy. The 
depression was creating wide- 
spread havoc and here was an 
offensive fighting operation 
against the depression because the 
plant was to be equipped with the 
finest modern machinery, laid out 
to eliminate all lost motion, and 
of outstanding significance, it was 
to be the only plant in its line in 
the very center of its market. 

At this stage in its eventful 
career, the struggle to obtain funds 
to pay current invoices was little 
short of the dramatic. Salaries 
and wages were cut—but only 
once. When the orders began to 
turn the wheels of the machinery 
in that new plant and profits be- 
gan to accrue on the books, the 
wages were raised, and then again, 
and finally athird time. The trade 
union in that industry is strong, 
but like Henry Ford, this man 
cared little about the unions be- 
cause he has consistently paid 
wages above the union rate. 

The employees who comprise 
that organization had assisted in 
pulling that business to the top 
and they were getting justly 
earned recognition. Each one 
periodically must now take a nhys- 
ical examination and all dental 
work must be carefully reviewed 
at the expense of the corporation. 
There is not one chance in a hun- 
dred that the sales manager even 
under unusual pressure, would 
join another organization. 

Never once, during the several 
times I have talked with the presi- 
dent of that corporation since 1932 
has he asked me the universal 
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query, “How are conditions?” He 
has had no interest in that abstract 
field to which so many executives 
seem to give studied and over- 
emphasized attention. His inter- 
est has been focused primarily up- 
on six essential matters, (1) the 
quality of his product, (2) the 
latest developments in his line, 
(3) the speed and efficiency with 
which every order is filled, (4) 
more orders—and his originality 
and resourcefulness here is con- 
stantly amazing to competition— 
(5) that his employees receive 
their reasonable share of the 
profits, (6) setting an example to 
his organization by steady, con- 
scientious work, himself. 

That is the comprehensive story 
of our conversation and its back- 
ground. 


Failures Increase in Depressions 


It is one of the truisms of the 
economic world that business fail- 
ures suddenly and tragically ex- 
pand during a depression, like a 
stratosphere balloon in the warmth 
of the morning sun. In 1932 when 
the current depression had struck 
bottom, our industrial and commer- 
cial failures totalled 31,822, the 
greatest number, by far, which we 
have ever had. In 1933, the num- 
ber fell to 20,307 and 1934 still 
further to 12,185, the lowest num- 
ber since the silent movie days of 
1920. 

The number of annual failures 
and their aggregate liabilities are, 
however, only a partial measure- 
ment of the yearly toll of unwise 
or inefficient management, of ex- 
ecutives who lack conscientious- 
ness, or who are burdened by a too 
great share of that property of 
mind as well as matter discovered 
by some ancient scientist and 
termed inertia. For every concern 
which fails, the managements of a 
far greater number close up shop, 
lock the windows, turn out the 
lights, pay the rent, liquidate their 
bills, and then voluntarily move on 
to try their fortune again at some 
other location, or to become em- 
ployees until they can husband 
sufficient resources to become en- 


trepreneurs once again. 
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Business Enterprises Experience Heavy 
Mortality 

The comparison of the total 
number of active industrial and 
commercial concerns with the 
number of new concerns, and with 
the total withdrawals from busi- 
ness yearly from all causes, is 
shown in Schedule No. 1: 


successful operation of a business 
enterprise than to the mere exis- 
tence of a twentieth century 
human being. Business enterprises 
do not risk automobile maniacs 
who drive with their accelerators 
and horns, but business enterprises 
do risk the exalted fickleness of 
human desires. 


Schedule No. 1 
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This schedule discloses the tre- 
mendous turnover of business en- 
terprises in the one country where 
little or no stigma is attached toa 
“legitimate” failure; that is, a 
failure which has not been stu- 
diously planned. The greatest 
number of withdrawals from active 
operation, both failures and volun- 
tary liquidations, was 450,898 in 
1930. For 1934, the number had 
dropped to 359,564, still a major 
figure. 

There is no country in the world 
where it is so easy to start in busi- 
ness as in these United States. 
From 1918 to 1929 the total number 
of newly organized industrial and 
commercial concerns increased 
steadily. From 1929 to 1933 there 
were fewer new enterprises than 
the aggregate of failures and vol- 
untary liquidations, and the total 
number of active enterprises was 
gradually reduced. The trend 
turned slightly upward in 1934. 

Just think, an average of 17.8 per 
cent of all active commercial and 
industrial concerns went out of 
business each year from 1930 to 
1934! 

In other words, the life of the 
average enterprise during this 
period lasted approximately five 
and one-half years! 

The average length of life of a 
male American is 59.31 years anda 
female 62.83 years, but then there 
are more hazards to the continued 
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If the average life of a business 
concern is but a fraction of the 
average life of the homo sapiens, 
that does not necessarily mean 
that some business enterprises do 
not live longer than human beings. 
For instance, take the Hudson Bay 
Company or, as it was chartered in 
1670 by Charles II, the “Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading in Hudson’s 
Bay.” That glorious enterprise 
remains in existence today after 
two hundred sixty-five years, 
trades, and has vast holdings of 
Canadian land. 

In March and April, 1926, Mark 
Sullivan published an anniversary 
disquisition celebrating the 150 
years which had passed since the 
memorable time when Jefferson 
had stirred the world by the em- 
bodiment of his political philoso- 
phy in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In his research for this 
article Sullivan had discovered 
seventeen business units “that 
were doing business on the day of 
America’s birth, that have held 
their own ’gainst the tooth of time 
and the razure of oblivion and to- 
day are in active business and in 
the hands of the descendants of 
the original firm, without any 
break in the family continuity.” 

These seventeen historical land- 
marks, both past and. present, of 
our national business activity, the 
details of their experiences 








through panics and prosperity, 
war and peace, the changing styles 
and modes of money, finance, 
credit, and banking, if only known, 
might well be the bases of sagas 
comparable to the “Forsythe” of 
Galsworthy or “Lavansdatter” by 
Sigrid Undsit. 

Among them are two concerns 
which stretch back, generation af- 
ter generation to the colonial days, 
before George Washington was 
even born, before the epic struggle 
of Wolfe and Montcalm of Quebec, 
before Oglethorpe founded Geor- 
gia, and generations prior to the 
Revolutionary War, The Francis 
Perot’s Sons Malting Company 
founded in 1687, and J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons in 1702, both of Philadel- 
phia. These two sturdy oaks, 
which top the forests of time, are 
in active operation today, im- 
portant enterprises in their lines of 
activity. All in all, there were 
in 1926 about eighty-seven busi- 
ness enterprises with continuous 
operating histories of one hundred 
years or more, which had remained 
under the constant guidance of 
descendants of the members of the 
original firms, a tribute to continu- 
ously inherited or acquired family 
conscientiousness and_ business 
sagacity. 

The rewards for successful com- 
petition are net profits and sur- 
vival. The penalty for unsuccess- 
ful competition is failure or volun- 
tary withdrawal from business 
activity. So attractive are the re- 
wards for industrial and commer- 
cial success that the number of 
individuals who organize indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises as 
proprietors, partners, important 
officials, or large stockholders, in 
the United States each year is ex- 
ceptionally large. And strange as 
it may seem, the number is large 
during periods of adversity as well 
as during periods of prosperity. 
So intense is the ever present com- 
petition that the number which 
drop by the wayside from sheer 
exhaustion is also great. 


Bulk of Withdrawals are Voluntary 


By far the greater number of all 
annual withdrawals represent 


voluntary retirements without 
losses to creditors. This is quite 
natural and as it should be. The 
comparison of the total number of 
annual withdrawals for several 
years, with the number of with- 
drawals without losses, and with 
losses (failures), is shown in 
Schedule No. 2: 





senting 16.3 per cent of all active 
industrial and commercial con- 
cerns started active operation. In 
1933, there were 344,907 and in 1934 
the number had expanded to 378,- 
680. Notwithstanding the manifold 
difficulties ever present in a de- 
pression, competition, price-cut- 
ting, the urge to keep resources 
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(*) “Withdrawals with Losses” is simply a synonym for ‘‘Failures.” 


The greatest number of with- 
drawals without losses to cred- 
itors, 424,543 in 1930, occurred in 
the same year in which there 
was the greatest number of with- 
drawals from all causes. On the 
other hand, the greatest number of 
withdrawals with losses, 31,822 in 
1932 occurred two years later when 
wholesale commodity prices had 
reached the valley of the depres- 
sion. 

It is particularly significant that 
during the five years ending 1934 
94,1 per cent of all withdrawals 
were without losses and only 5.9 
per cent represented failures in 
which creditors were involved. 

The two schedules which have 
been quoted are of fundameittal 
interest not only in showing the 
apparent ease with which entre- 
preneurs enter and leave the field 
of passing business activity, not 
only in pointing out that failures 
are really a nominal percentage of 
all business retirements, but also 
in making clear that even in times 
of positive economic stress, when 
liquid resources are being most 
carefully protected, the number of 
new enterprises which begin opera- 
tions in the business world is 
large. 

Even in 1932, the year when the 
Furies were prancing upon the 
desks of feature writers and edi- 
tors, 338,272 new concerns repre- 


liquid for actual living expenses, 
the fear of the great unknown, and 
even the penetrating influence of 
“business conditions,” several hun- 
dred thousand individuals pitted 
their wills and their efforts against 
the forces of competing human 
nature and the most ancient law 
of survival of the fittest. 

Here is a veritable army, every 
individual an officer motivated by 
strong ambition, and carried along 
the broad highway by a high de- 
gree of initiative and aggressive- 
ness, From their ranks will come 
the leaders who in future years 
will carry the message to Garcia. 
Life is an adventure and so in 
truth is business activity. With 
the fading of “western life” the 
business enterprise indeed has be- 
come our existing frontier. In 
their ventures, these men are 
gambling on energy, enthusiasm, 
experience, knowledge, person- 
ality, hard work, and dame for- 
tune. No time is available even to 
consider “business conditions.” 


Successful Operators Concerned with 
Specific Problems 


During the five years from 1930 
to 1934, inclusive, 1,840,169 indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises 
were organized and began to buy, 
sell, manufacture, convert, and as- 
semble merchandise. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of these par- 
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ticular concerns are transacting 
business today. Ten years from 
now many tens of thousands will 
still be in existence; twenty-five 
years, thirty, forty, and even fifty 
years from today, several thousand 
will continue to be conducting in- 
dustrial and mercantile transac- 
tions in their respective lines of 
activity, notwithstanding periods 
of happy and innocent prosperity 
and muddleheaded adversity still 
to come as the ever radiant sun 
comes up in the East. 

To the operating management of 
a successful business enterprise, 
the decisions to be made, the new 
ideas to be put into effect, the 
scientific research to be advanced, 
the old products to be ever per- 
fected, and new ones as well as old 
to be more widely and intensively 
marketed, the manpower to be edu- 
cated, the organization constantly 
to be improved, these and similar 
important objectives are innumer- 
able even though they change in 
relative importance and intensity, 
daily. These manifold problems 
literally consume the working 
hours of enthusiastic manage- 
ments. To sucH executives the ab- 
straction, “business conditions,” 
like “matter” to Bishop George 
Berkeley, has no reality except in 
mind, and the responsible cor- 
porate official who is busily and 
significantly interested in his vast 
job, lacks the single element of 
“time” to meditate in a casual man- 
ner on “conditions.” He is im- 
mersed in his daily work and the 
very intensity of his sustained ef- 
fort solves the problems, which to 
so many Thrombotic Lazybones 
are the results of bad times. 

This is what I mean. For the 
Eastman Kodak Co., for the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr, American Can Company, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 
even Ford Motor Company, and 
thousands of small retailers in all 
parts of the country, there has been 
no depression. These are large 
concerns but bigness is no assur- 
ance of financial success. In fact, 
when machinery is operating at 


only a moderate percentage of 
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capacity, largeness is an absolute 
and positive financial handicap; it 
brings into painful effect “the law 
of increasing losses.” 

These corporations have oper- 
ated profitably every year since 
prior to 1930 with the single ex- 
ception of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and no exact figures are avail- 
able regarding its operations. 
Even if Ford did show losses in 
certain years, that has been of no 
particular significance to him. His 
primary job for several revolu- 
tionary decades has been, and still 
is, to turn out a better motor car 
for the price, to give constantly 
more value and service for the 
money, to solve the problems of 
efficient production and tremen- 
dous distribution. 

In every one of these cases in- 
finite attention has been given to 
the details of daily business opera- 
tion. Tothe managements of such 
corporations, the depression has 
been but a vague rumor, a far- 
away rumble. 


Automobile Industry is Striking 
Example 


The automobile industry has 
been the outstanding successful 
manufacturing division both in 
1934 and so far in 1935. It has 
been successful as the leaders in 
the industry are uniformly for- 
ward looking, anxious for im- 
provements, desirous of giving 
more for the consumer’s dollar. 
More cars were produced in the 
first six months of 1935 than in the 
corresponding period of any year 
except 1929 and 1926. That gives 
some slight indication as to where 
people are willing and glad to 
spend their money. 

And why should they not be 
willing and glad to spend their 
money for automobiles? The con- 
tinuous string of improvements 
from engine performance, shock 
absorbers, and mileage tires to the 
greatly improved inside and out- 
side appearance has made the auto- 
mobile of 1935 a product which 
looks no more like the vintage of 
1915 than man does like his pri- 
meval precursor. 

While these revolutionary im- 





provements were being perfected 
and installed year after year, the 
price to the public was gradually 
going lower. The 1915 model T 
Ford two-door sedan sold for $740 
f.o.b. at Detroit. The 1935 model 
A V-8 Ford Tudor sedan sells for 
$510 f.0.b. at Detroit. Or to put the 
matter a little more convincingly 
the public paid 42.8c. per pound for 
the 1915 Ford and approximately 
18.8c. per pound for the last word 
model of 1935, a drop of 56 per 
cent. How many other industries 
have made a fraction of the vast 
number of mechanical improve- 
ments comparable to those incor- 
porated into the automobile and 
simultaneously reduced the cost so 
greatly to the American public? 


“Favorable Conditions” not Essential 
to Success 


All of this leads to the one con- 
clusion that properly organized 
and operated, at least a reasonable 
percentage of the business enter- 
prises which have been operating 
unprofitably can and should be 
operated with some degree of more 
consistent success, notwithstand- 
ing erratic “business conditions,” 
constant fluctuations in wholesale 
commodity prices, variations in in- 
terest rates from year to year, ex- 
treme competition, international 
political disturbances, and the agi- 
tation of monetary magicians. 

Almost a century ago one of our 
noted lecturing physicians said 
that any illness could be cured but 
sometimes the physician should be 
called a hundred years before the 
birth. This assertion applies even 
more to the health of a business 
enterprise than to the health of 
Arthritis, high blood pres- 
sure, a Sluggish liver, even the dis- 
eases of childhood, measles, 
whooping-cough, and scarlet fever 
can be positively forestalled in the 
business world if sound decisions 
are made on fundamental policies, 
not a hundred years, but three, five 
or ten years ahead of time. 

The basic problems of produc- 
tion, continued corporate expan- 
sion, and the extension of credits, 
which constantly come up for 
management consideration must 


man. 





generally be decided soundly and 
efficiently or three, five, or ten 
years later, the symptoms of labor- 
ed respiration will be reflected in 
investment in real 
factories, ma- 


an excessive 
estate, buildings, 
chinery, equipment and furniture; 
in heavy losses from the downward 
fluctuation in the market price of 
inventories; in the tardy payment 
of trade obligations; in the unwise 
extension of liberal credit. 

This is not theory, either new, 
or strange. It is almost axiomatic. 

Not only must managements in- 
variably make decisions which are 
sound in the light of up-to-date 
business knowledge and practices 
(in too many cases—possibly the 
majority—decisions are based not 
upon underlying basic knowledge 
but superficial individual preju- 
dices and exalted rationalizations), 
but they must set the outstanding 
example of consistent hard work, 
recognized ingenuity, unlimited 
resourcefulness, and take full ad- 
vantage of every known experi- 
ence of others as well as their own. 
That is a simple formula to write. 
Successful operating manage- 
ments actually have found that it 
is as easily carried out. 


Consistent Effort is Necessary 


Perhaps the unfortunate fact is 
that ingenuity and resourcefulness 
with all but a very moderate per- 
centage of operating managements 
are after all, sporadic assets. Hard 
work and conscientiousness are re- 
quired from labor but not so consis- 
tently offered by the official staff. 

“This reads nicely,” some quali- 
fied buSiness executive will say, 
“but we must be realists to- 
day. We must look facts in the 
face. Times have been bad, ter- 
ribly bad, with ten millions of 
people out of work and the steel 
companies operating at 35 to 50 
per cent of capacity.” To which 
I can only reply, “This is realism 
and fortunately facts are being 
looked in the face.” It is, after all, 
well known that many concerns 
have been and are so operated that 
they have not been materially af- 
fected by certain well-known 
ghosts which have given the jitters 
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to those managements dominated 
by inertia and fear of the great un- 
known. 

In what line of business has the 
monthly volume dropped so low 
and remained at such a consistent 
moderate percentage of capacity 
as in the steel industry? The finan- 
cial losses assumed by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation have been 
fabulous. But still, the National 
Steel Corporation, conceived in 
the worst of all possible years, 
1929, has operated profitably every 
single year up to this very time. 

The steel industry is hampered 
by its mistakes of a decade ago, 
two decades ago, its primeval 
struggle for profit’s own sweet 
sake. Capacity was increased to 
take care of every possible ap- 
parent need for a ton of steel in 
boom times and today the toll is 
being paid in excessive carrying 
charges, heavy depreciation, and 
very substantial interest payments. 


Good Managements Will Continue 
Successful 


With continued yearly expendi- 
tures of seven to eight billions of 
dollars, or somewhat more than 
twice as much as the Federal in- 
come, our national finances, as re- 
peatedly emphasized by Lewis W. 
Douglas and John P. Warburg, are 
on a somewhat sandy foundation. 
Whether inflation blows across 
the country and leaves ruin in its 
train, or materially greater taxa- 
tion becomes the order of the day, 
we can without being ardent pessi- 
mists expect a period when hard 
times again will come “a knocking 
at the door.” 

Uncontrolled inflation is calami- 
tous and no.one has ever controlled 
inflation or the forces which es- 
caped from Pandora’s noted box. 
Increased taxation on any basis, 
except in return for an honest 
equivalent value in either social 
goods or community services, plus 
a reasonable degree of income, 
estate and inheritance taxation, is 
a burden on personal and business 
ingenuity and industriousness; an 
obstruction in the path of the 
creation of wealth, manufacturing 





processes, and commerce in a cap. 
italistic world. 


During any period, however, 
Gifficult because of inflation or be- 
cause of the burden of greatly in- 
creased taxation, thousands of 
business units will continue to 
operate successfully just as there 
have been those which have oper- 
ated profitably every year during 
the past six of our current depres- 
sion. The experienced manage- 
ments of these concerns will be 
prepared for any possible melan- 
choly emergency by the everyday 
efficiency of their well-knit or- 
ganizations and by the constant 
soundness of their important 
underlying decisions. 

The official staffs of some busi- 
ness units will attempt to stale- 
mate the possibility of inflation by 
carrying excessive investments in 
inventories but that very process 
is one which will bring difficulties 
in those lines of activity where 
merchandise is constantly fluc- 
tuating in value, and that means 
all lines. The business unit is not 
a speculative medium, and inflation 
should it ever come, will not gen- 
erally be overcome by speculation, 
as such attempts in the great ma- 
jority of cases involve excessive 
losses at inopportune times and 
end in the final resting place of in- 
capacitated saxaphones, old shoes, 
and secondhand radios. 

The successful concerns will be 
those where the managements cur- 
rently are able and have no hesi- 
tancy in spending funds to install 
efficient up-to-the-minute machin- 
ery and processes, equipment, 
tools, and even furniture and fix- 
tures, as General Motors Corpora- 
tion in August, 1935, authorized 
plant expansion and reconstruc- 
tion work to cost $50,000,000; and 
then of greater importance, where 
the managements are experienced 
and capable, realize the absolute 
necessity of keeping affairs con- 
stantly in healthy financial shape, 
and who are able to take the helm 
buttressed by enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge, strength, ingenuity, and 
vision, and so, well able to outride 
any storm, a Summer thunder- 
shower or a Winter nor’easter. 
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tions this Winter 

may lack the daz- 
zling brilliance of those of 
the late twenties, jewelry 
will be displayed in the 
most lavish profusion in 
nearly six years. The re- 
vival of demand, which 
started in 1933, now has 
gathered sufficient 
strength to enable the jewelry 
trade to leave behind it the nadir 
of 1932 and to start a new period 
of recovery. Even diamonds have 
contributed to the rising sales vol- 
ume, as the larger number of 
weddings required more engage- 
ment rings, in addition to jewelry 
and silverware for the newly- 
weds. 

With watches in the lead, fol- 
lowed by low and moderate-priced 
jewelry, and silverware, retail 
sales for the first eight months of 
1935 averaged from 18 to 40 per 
cent ahead of the comparative 1934 
figures, although gains for some 
districts were reported as high as 
75 to 100 per cent. 

The unusual demand for silver- 
ware which developed during the 
Summer has been continued, and 
some retailers expect diamond 
sales to be back to normal by the 
first of next year. Trading in old 
gold and silver has reached the 
largest volume in a decade. 

Improvement since the first of 
the year has been particularly 
marked among jewelers in small 
communities and outlying towns. 
These stores, whose principal in- 
comes since 1929 was through 
repairs and optical sales, now have 
turned over their stocks and are 
replenishing inventories. The 
outlook, as a whole, is the best 
in several years and, as prices still 
are rising, 1935 gives promise of 
being the best year in volume and 
profits since 1930. 
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In spite of an increase last year in jewelry 
sales of 20 per cent over the 1933 total, 
the 1935 volume is estimated at 30 per cent 
Price trend definite- 
Quotations on uncut diamonds 
up approximately 35 per cent since 1935. 
Demand for watches largest in five years. 


Unit Output Larger 


As manufacturers had aligned 
their production so closely to 
orders in hand since 1929, no 
stocks were available with which 
to meet the swelling volume of 
business received from whole- 
salers and retailers. As a result, 
operating schedules have been set 
ahead by a wide margin since the 
first of the year, with most fac- 
tories maintaining full-time opera- 
tions and some on an overtime 
basis to handle their orders. While 
the output in units of flatware, 
rings, pins, and watches has ex- 
ceeded that of the eight months 
of 1934 by as much as 100 per cent, 
the average increase has ranged 
from 10 to 50 per cent. 

In spite of the advancing sched- 
ules, however, apprehension has 
developed regarding delivery de- 
lays, particularly of watches and 
novelties, during the peak buying 
period of December. In the ster- 
ling silverware-manufacturing di- 
vision, some unsettlement has 
appeared since Summer, owing to 
the possibility of an increase in 
the price of silver toa point which 
would place such merchandise be- 
yond the consumer’s reach. 

Makers of medium-priced nov- 
elties and costume jewelry have 
had the busiest season in five 
years. While output of engage- 
ment rings has increased, a strong 
demand for the larger-sized dia- 





That sales have broadened 
during the last three years, 
however, is revealed by the 
figures on output. World 
production of diamonds in 
1934 was estimated at 4,- 
315,000 carats, with a val- 
uation of around $20,000- 
000, which represented an 
increase of 14 per cent in 
quantity and of 40 per cent in 
value from the 1933 totals. 


Sales Gains Extended 


The revival of the demand for 
jewelry, which first appeared in 
1933, after an uninterrupted de- 
cline in sales since 1929, has 
broadened almost constantly. 
The strong uptrend of 1934 has 
been accentuated thus far in 1935, 
with distribution in some sections 
running as high as 100 per cent 
over last year’s figures. Retailers 
and wholesalers of silverware, 
rings, pins, and flatware reported 
increases up to 50 per cent over 
the eight months of 1934, while 
the gain for watches frequently 
was as much as 75 per cent. 

The progress of the last three 
years definitely has lifted the en- 
tire trade out of reach of the all- 
time lows to which it had dropped 
in 1932. For 1934, retail sales of 
jewelry, silverware, clocks, and 
watches rose to $182,760,000, a 
gain of 20 per cent over the 1933 
total of $152,300,000, marking the 
first improvement of consequence 
in five years. Although sales for 
1935 have been estimated conser- 
vatively at $237,600,000, or an in- 
crease of 30 per cent over 1934, 
this would be less by 49.3 per cent 
than the 1929 total, which reached 
$468,400,000. 

This estimate, however, doubt- 
less will be revised upward before 
the opening of the holiday buying 
period, as credit jewelry stores 
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have set their 1935 volume at 
$100,000,000, and already are ap- 
proaching that figure. 


Price Trend Upward 


On practically all jewelry lines 
prices have risen gradually during 
the past year, and some rather 
substantial advances are in pros- 
pect for several items in the near 
future. Silverware is selling at a 
level fully 20 per cent higher than 
that of a year ago, while gold mer- 
chandise has marked up from 30 
to 50 per cent. 

The steady appreciation of dia- 
mond values has lifted the quota- 
tion on uncut stones by approxi- 
mately 35 per cent since the 
middle of 1933, in spite of the 
larger output. 

While the production of out- 
standings in nearly all divisions 
has been larger than a year ago, 
the greatest improvement in col- 
lections was reported by install- 
ment houses. Remittances to 
manufacturers have been prompt, 
as a whole, and payments to 
wholesalers have averaged 15 to 
20 per cent better than for the 
comparative 1934 period. 


Baltimore 


Notwithstanding the improved 
movement of jewelry during the 
Fall of 1934, current business at 
wholesale is approximately 10 per 
cent better than during the com- 
parative period both in units and 
dollar value. Local jobbers are 
experiencing some difficulty in 
obtaining merchandise from man- 
ufacturers, particularly watches, 
which appear to be a decided 
shortage. 

Boston 


Leading jewelry wholesalers in 
this city report an increase in vol- 
ume of sales during the current 
year, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the preced- 
ing year of about 10 per cent. 
August was a particularly good 
month, sales showing an increase 
of from 15 to 20 per cent. 


Buffalo 


Production in the Buffalo dis- 
trict is 20 per cent better than a 
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year ago in dollar value and 10 per 
cent in units. There has been a 
steady gain in the sale of staple 
goods, watches and other prac- 
tical lines of jewelry, with an in- 
creasing demand for those lines 
in place of novelties. 


Cleveland 


Both wholesalers and retailers 
report increased business for the 
past year. Average increases in 
sales of 15 per cent are reported, 
with individual case of 60 per cent 
increases shown. July and Au- 
gust were good months, with the 
largest gains shown. The trend 
of purchases is toward the higher- 
priced items, with watches, dia- 
monds, and costume jewelry 
leading. 

Dallas 


Jewelry sales here have shown 
a moderate but steady uptrend 
for the past two years. The first 
eight months of 1935 recorded an 
average increase of 12 per cent in 
the dollar volume of sales, com- 
pared to the corresponding period 
of 1934. An important part of 
this improvement is due to the 
increased demand for higher- 
priced and better quality items. 


Denver 


Production in value shows an 
8 to 20 per cent increase, and in 


volume a gain of 28 to 30 per cent 
over 1934. Distribution has been 
general. Prices are stable, with 
the trend slightly upward. 


Indianapolis 


Wholesale orders for 1935 have 
increased 25 per cent over 1934, 
All lines showed an improvement, 
but there was an especially strong 
demand for watches, silverware, 
and clocks. Prices remain un- 
changed. Collections have been 
fair, but show an improvement 
over last year’s. 


Kansas City 


The wholesale and retail jewelry 
business in the greater Kansas City 
territory has been on the up- 
ward trend since the first of the 
year. The leading retailers re- 
port sales increases averaging 
from 18 to 40 per cent for the 
first eight months over the same 
period of 1934. Representative 
wholesalers report that orders for 
the first eight months showeda 
gain of approximately 41 per cent 
over the same period of 1934. 


Los Angeles 


The jewelry trade in this dis- 
trict has shown a material revi- 
val during recent months and 
gives promises of being the best 
year in volume and profits since 


VALUE OF SILVER AND GOLD 
(Prices on First of Each Month) 
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After rising to 75.7 cents a fine ounce on May 1, which established a new all-time high, the price of silver 


declined gradually in the months that followed to stand at 65.3 cents on September 1. 
tion it was higher by 81.7 per cent than on September 1, 1984, and by 134.9 per cent than in 1982. 


At this posi- 
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1930. Output in units of produc- 
tion in many items manufactured 
here, such as flatware, rings, and 
pins, is up 100 per cent, as com- 
pared with this period of 1934. 


Minneapolis 


Retail jewelers are enjoying a 
better volume of sales than for 
some years back. There is rela- 
tively little demand, as yet, for 
high-priced merchandise, but unit 
sales are up by 20 per cent or 
more from last year’s, and sales 
average a little higher per unit. 
The increase is relatively better 
in country districts. 


New Orleans 


Both jobbers and retailers re- 
port that watches, wedding and 
engagement rings and silverware 
constitute the best-selling items. 
Novelty jewelry, vanities, and 
like articles are in good demand. 
The price trend is upward, and 
the trade anticipates further price 
advances during the next few 
months. 

Philadelphia 


Wholesale business for the first 
eight months of 1935 showed a 
cumulative gain of 12 to 14 per 
cent. This is slightly lower than 
the experience of retail outlets 
since the latter have been grad- 
ually selling out carry-over stock. 
The average stock turnover of 
wholesalers in this district for the 
first seven months was 0.87, com- 
pared with 0.85 for the same period 
last year. 


Pittsburgh 


Jewelry sales generally have 
shown an improvement this year 
over 1934, and are better than for 
several years. Retail stores re- 
ported an increase of 55.8 per cent 
for the first seven months of 1935, 
in comparison with the same 
months of 1934, and sales for 
August, while not showing a simi- 
lar percentage of increase were 
estimated to have been at least 
one-third greater than in August, 
1934, 

Portland, Ore. 


A considerable improvement is 
evident, with the chief demand 
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being for watches, diamonds and 
rings. The call for silverware 
items has not been so great. The 
average increase over 1934 has 
been about 25 per cent. There 
is a favorable outlook for the Fall. 


Providence 


In the Attleboro and North 
Attleboro districts, where most 
of the manufacturers are operat- 
ing on a full-time schedule, some 
of the shops are operating on an 
over-time basis to fill orders on 
hand. Conditions in the jewelry 
line here are better than they 
have been since the close of the 
holiday season last year. 


Rochester 


Wholesalers reported volume 
for the first eight months of this 
year at approximately 20 per cent 
ahead of that for the similar 
period of 1934. Retail sales ran 
between 10 and 15 per cent ahead 
of a year ago, with demand for a 
little better quality throughout 
the trade. 

St. Louis 


Manufacturers and wholesalers 
report a gain in their dollar vol- 
ume of 10 to 25 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same time in 1934. 
Retailers also showed favorable 
returns, with a step-up of about 
10 per cent. Unit sales for all 
divisions of the trade were indi- 
cated to have experienced some 
slight advancement. 


Seattle 


Wholesalers of jewelry in 
Seattle report sales up approxi- 
mately 10 per cent over last year’s 
at this time. With the exception 
of June and July, each month 
during 1935 has shown gradual 
increases and the trade, as a 
whole, is in an improved condi- 
tion. The outlook for the balance 
of the year is regarded as favor- 
able, with a continuation of the 
upward swing definitely notice- 
able during the last four months. 


New Low For Bankruptcies 


Although failures of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers 
of jewelry in 1934 dropped to 142, 


a decrease of 67.7 per cent from 
the 440 in 1933, representing the 
smallest number in the history of 
the trade, a further curtailment 
has occurred in 1935. Extending 
the abrupt yearly reduction which 
has been recorded since 1932, the 
total for the eight months of the 
current year amounted to only 68, 
of which 4 failures were set down 
for manufacturers and 64 for 
wholesalers and retailers. 

More noteworthy than the de- 
cline in the number of failures has 
been the sharp cut in the de- 
faulted indebtness. While the 
loss to the trade through bank- 
ruptcies of wholesalers and 
retailers was reduced 74.8 per cent 
in 1934, there was an increase in 
manufacturers’ indebtedness of 
47.6 per cent over 1933. For the 
eight months of 1935, however, 
liabilities for manufacturers were 
only about one-ninth and for re- 
tailers and wholesalers about one- 
half last year’s. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the jewelry trade since 1927, 
including January to August, 
1935, as compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers 

Year Number Liabilities 
ROO s66:oteleieeisic.s-e 34 $619,000 
ees oid a ake eee es 83 1,301,000 
5 S| a 13 332,776 
Be oie dec asoa ee 15 118,000 
SORES do wacveeweesus 31 720,359 

ORS a e.asp al ars ore: oh 56 1,824,864 
er ee 30 386,834 
SP 6d cone cdiwes 17 570,947 
BOG cicicneeincecns 4 62,653 


Retailers and Wholesalers 


Year Number Liabilities 
tt ne ee 420 $7,591,560 
ee ie anes ele 473 8,158,367 

Nts cceceres 421 8,206,243 

Da owe cs ads 493 8,074,319 

reer 663 12,885,357 

FOU e ws haere ne Ks 779 17,664,175 

RRR «1a: 6'0/675 oi a/awls 410 7,425,030 

MOGs ovikceceoes 125 1,874,221 

UME ions cb ana aroos 64 955,645 





* January to August, inclusive. 


These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B 
of the New Bankruptcy Act be- 
came effective, to August 31, 1935, 
applications were filed under 
this section by no manufacturers 
in this industry and by 2 whole- 
salers and retailers. 





SILK CONSUMPTION HIGHER 


AW silk imports rose sharply 
in October against the sea- 
sonal trend, the total reaching 

56,264 bales, exceeding all monthly 
records since July, 1933. 
Consumption fell short of the 
50,000-bale mark set for October 
by the trade. Actual deliveries 
to American mills, as reported by 
the National Federation of Tex- 
tiles, amounted to 48,167 bales, 
as compared with 45,156 in Sep- 
tember and 49,106 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 


Raw Silk Deliveries * 


(Bales) 








1935 1934 1933 1932 

BOR. sno aes 47, 443 40), d42 p 3, 58,793 
aS ‘ 45,909 
Mar 34 465 761 
eet 39,72 : ¢ 
_ LS eee 38,361 47. 1: 51 is 
PONE 5 cies 33,728 re 37.466 
i Ce 44,166 5s 38.382 
ae 41,715 42.852 59.905 
_, Repair 45.156 31.185 59,694 
a, ae 48,167 28,521 53,703 
eee snes 34.822 43,955 
SO, Nala leis ais 40,941 26,959 40,548 
Total .... 461,706 469,427 553,818 


* Source: National Federation of Textiles, Ine. 


The large excess of imports 
over deliveries resulted in a sharp 
rise in stocks at domestic ware- 
houses. From 38,680 bales on Sep- 
tember 30 inventories rose to 
46,777 on October 31. At current 
rate of deliveries, however, stocks 
are considered relatively low. 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUC 
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The chart shows the weekly movement of daily ave 


rose sharply to 1,359,000 tons, as 
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REVIEWS 


RAW SILK DELIVERIES AND STOCKS 
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at warehouses increased in October, they are considered relatively low in view of the 


Although stocks 
current high rate of deliveries to American mills. 


Improvement in the statistical 
position since last January finds 
reflection in a higher price level. 
The year’s high of $2.25 per pound 
was reached on October 21. 


Silk Stocks at Warehouses * 


( Bales—end of month) 


1935 1934 1933 1932 
Se aT 48,516 83,820 69,747 40,942 
| Seer oe BP 48,727 74,607 60,459 70,570 
Ser 36,583 62,828 43,814 62,675 
I os ec Ga asd 37,587 61,083 43,038 57,849 
MAG cies ee 36,762 61,060 46,125 59,159 
TS Seeger 42,018 59,048 35,933 53,048 
SS ee 32,654 66,268 51,684 50,721 
ORs ciesere 37,381 58,694 55,515 52,228 
SR ep 38,680 76,645 73,800 49,393 
OCC, eve en's 46,777 66,479 93,625 54,465 
DRGs 50 nies we 76,502 91,122 57,932 
POR. cack apcteaies 65,934 96,786 62,837 


* Source: National Federation of Textiles, Ine. 
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The daily average output in October 


9,000 for September, or an increase of 30.8 per cent. 


The price 


structure in October improved considerably. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


RODUCTION of bituminous 
coal increased sharply during 
October over the September 

output, which was affected by the 
short-lived strike in the final week 
of that month. Production last 
month amounted to 36,697,000, or 
a daily average of 1,359,000 tons. 
This was the largest since last 
March, and compared with 24,944,- 
000 tons in September, or a daily 
average of 1,039,000. 

Total output for the first ten 
months of this year amounted to 
298,899,000 tons, a gain of 1.5 per 
cent above a year ago. 


Monthly Bituminous Production * 





(Tons) 
19; 34 1933 
PT re 93,000 33,371,000 27.868,000 
BOD. <<< 81,000 3: 2606 000 = 27.915,000 
tT ——e 38° 848000 38, 470.000 24,413,000 
Apr. ... 21,920,000 19. 805 5,000 


24,599,000 
26,790,000 277385 






May ... 
June. 








401;000 


te 30,067,000 25,877, 

July ... 2212527000 24,869, 59, 675,000 
Aug. ... 26,112,000 27,452, 34.421.000 
Sept. ... 24.944.000 yf ie 5 O00 29,715,000 
Oct. ... 86:697.0060. 32. pon 000 30.294.000 
WOW css ante reoled 30.856,000 31,184,000 
PRUs eater | imiesphereie aes 82, 331 000 30,349.000 

etal. osacesec 358,395, 000 333,631,000 


Weekly Bituminous Production * 








(Daily Average Output, Tons) 
1935 1934 1933 
Cet. Qe. 6. 1,845,000 1,186,000 1,230,000 
Oct. 1T19:... 1,344,000 1,183,000 9 1,172,000 
Oct. 12.. 1,365,000 1,175,000 1,118,000 
Oct. a 1,145,000 1, 943,000 
Sept. 28.. 279,000 1,217, “000 1,146,000 
Sept. 21.. 1,282.000 1,158,000 1,116,000 
Sept. 14.. 1,393,000 1,160,000 1,199,000 
Sept. 7.. 1,378,000 1,191,000 1,289,000 
Aug. 31.. 1,238,000 1,126,000 1:3 835,000 
Aug. 24.. 1,047,000 1,035,000 1'292'000 


* Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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OF MAJOR TRENDS 


CEMENI PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS 





Cement production during September showed a decline of 6.6 per cent from the corresponding month of 


1934, while shipments increased 5.6 per cent. 


PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY 


HE Portland cement industry 
for the first nine months of 
1935 has not done so well as 
some others. Although produc- 
tion and shipments exceeded the 
low levels reached in 1933, they 
failed to equal the record for the 
corresponding period of 1934. 
Production for the first nine 
months of this year totalled 56,- 
068,000 barrels, a decrease of 7.8 
per cent from the like 1934 pe- 
riod, but an increase of 11.8 per 
cent over two years ago. Ship- 
ments at 55,651,000 barrels, were 









5.2 per cent below a year ago. 
Production (Barrels) 
1935 1934 1933 
ee 3,202,000 3,779,000 2,958,000 
i rr 3,053,000 4,168,000 2,777,000 
ee 4,299,000 5.257.000 3,684,000 
Rs siacever 6,136,000 6,544,000 4,183,000 
MAY oc 8,222,000 8,554,000 6,262,000 
ee 8,725,000 8,813,000 7,804,000 
EE 6c vac 8,021,000 8,144,000 8,609,000 
Aug 7,235,000 7,842,000 8,223,000 
Sep 7,173,000 7,680,000 5,638,000 
Matteo law oka 6,675,000 5.037 ,000 
BS ares aah e a 5,779,000 4,672,000 
a eee 4,447,000 3.526.000 
DR Scere. igheweess 77,682,000 63,373,000 
Shipments (Barrels) 
1935 1934 1933 

1 ee 2,846,000 3.778.000 2,502,000 
AEA 2,952,000 2,952,000 2,278,000 
a 4,878,000 4,618,000 3.510.000 
eee 6,198,000 6,492,000 4,949,000 
7,428,000 8.784.000 6,709,000 
June ..... 7,632,000 8.541.000 7.979.000 
: ee 7,813,000 7.898.000 8,697,000 
ee 8,105,000 8,249,000 5.994.000 
Se 7,799,000 7.388,000 6,517,000 
Ma Nei. mare gieraar ace 8,439,000 6,750,000 
Baars “oi aees era's 5.674.000 4.463.000 
Me ccs) eens ois 3,104,000 3,738,000 
BONS Biles Slerane Se 75,917,000 64,086,000 
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Stocks on hand were practically identical with last year. 


The industry produced 7,173,- 
000 barrels of cement in Sep- 
tember, according to the monthly 
report of the Bureau of Mines. 
Shipments amounted to 7,799,000 
barrels, while stocks on hand at 
the end of the month totalled 21,- 
789,000 barrels. Production was 
6.6 per cent below last year, while 
shipments were 5.6 per cent larger. 

Stocks (Barrels) 


End of Month 19385 1934 1935 
Pt eae 21,847,000 19,547,000 20,624,000 


Behe wacs 21,899,000 20,762,000 21,125,000 
Mar. <<a 21,289,000 21,422,000 21,298,000 
i) Saree 21,219,000 21,557,000 20,542,000 
i. aera 21,991,000 21.301,000 20,117.000 
June ..... 23,083,000 21,600,000 19,936,000 
TURP a0 sis: 23,287,000 21,852,000 19,848,000 
Aug. ..... 22,415,000 21,424,000 22,078,000 
DOD. csicins 21,789,000 21,754,000 21,216,000 
Cle ace. onennwena 19,972,000 19,502,000 
TOG: saat, “lero wa anise 20,078,000 19,709,000 
te. sree Nawaweemes 21,460,000 19,541,000 
800 - 
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FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


REIGHT carloadings continued 
to increase by more than the 
usual seasonal amount up to 

the second week of October, the 
total loadings for that week reach- 
ing 734,274 cars, the highest for 
any week in the past four years. 
A drop in the two succeeding 
weeks brought the total for the 
week of October 26 to 707,826 cars, 
a gain of 13.3 per cent as compared 
with the same period of last year. 

Loadings for the four weekly 

periods of October were well above 
the comparative weeks of 1934, and 
the cumulative total for this year 
to date is now slightly above the 
same period of last year. 

Carloadings by commodity 

groups for the first 43 weeks of 
this year and last follow: 


Change 
1935 1934 P. Cc. 
Miscellaneous freight. 10,058,777 9,675,490 + 4.0 
Merchandise (L.C.L.) 6.747.299 6.885.118 2.0 
Coals 6 cadet ee eeics 4,999,920 5,017,442 0.4 
Forest products...... 1,141,783 = 972.137 17.4 
GIG oes cns cas Hwee 905.519 762.165 +18.8 
CUE wa0usarneecies 276.292 282,735 2.3 
Grain& grain products 1,311,458 1,409,264 7.0 
Biventeekn <6 oc.u06. as 579,294 903,041 35.9 
Carloadings by Weeks * 
1935 1934 1933 
Oats 2 roe erceex TO7T,826 624,808 642,423 
Oh. BGs oc cee 732,947 640,727 657,005 
Wet Bose 4 734,274 636,999  GBT0.680 
Oct. 5 Pee TOG.STT 632,406 662,375 
Bent. 286 cesihanwe 630,771 646,084 669,186 
Sept. Bi. scvces T0O7,644 G44,49S  6GHY.S66 
ae, ere TO0.3857 G4TASS  GOOLO86 
SOMES Geicis-3 bse 592,786 563.883 577,933 
ti FEBS an acc sae 679.861  GAT31  GT3.77S 
PT a.” eee ret te 626,373 606.917 657,510 
615,006 601.788 643,406 


Bae BE iin eds 


* Source: Association of American Railroads. 
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The steadily rising trend in carloadings since the middle of August was maintained until the second week 


of October. 


Loadings for the October 12 period reached 734,274 cars, the highest since October, 1931. 
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BUILDING PERMITS INCREASE 


UILDING permits issued dur- 

ing October in 215 cities of 

the United States were valued 
at $66,965,705. This was the larg- 
est monthly total reported so far 
this year and set up a new high 
mark in the building industry 
since October, 1931. The October 
figure compared with $47,479,944 
in September and $37,501,122 in 
October, 1934. There is here 
shown an increase of 41.1 per cent 
over September, which greatly 
exceeds the normal seasonal gain 
of about 2.5 per cent expected for 
this period. The rise over the 
corresponding month of last year 
was equal to 78.7 per cent, whiie 
the increase over October, 1933, 
amounted to 155.8 per cent. 

The group totals of building 
permit values for 215 cities for 
October, 1935 and 1934, are shown 
in the following table: 


October October Change 





Group: 1935 1934 Pr. Ct. 
New England.... $3,866,200 $2,830,449 + 36.1 
Middle Atlantic. 27,425,831 11,884,904 + 130.7 
South Atlantic. . 6,623,210 4,981,569 + 33.0 
East Central.... 12,787,795 5,747,051 + 123.8 
South Central... 4,490,091 3,275,155 + 37.1 
West Central... 2,898,956 2,010,112 + 44.2 
Monntaiy ....... 1,166,102 611,689 90.8 
Pacific 7,707,520 6,160,198 + 25.1 

Total U. S.... $66,965,705 $37,501,122 + 78.7 





New York City.. $21,474,945 $8,360,972 +156.9 
Outside N. Y. C. $45,490,760 $29,140,150 56.3 


Only two out of the eight geo- 
graphical groupings—South At- 
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Building permits 


level since October, 


reported 
smaller totals in October as com- 
pared with September. Compari- 
son between October and the 
corresponding month last year re- 
vealed large increases in every 
section of the country, particu- 
larly in the Middle Atlantic and 
East Central States. 





Building Permit Values (Monthly) 


(215 Cities) 






















1935 1934 1933 

Jan $20,825,055 $17,744,805 
Feb “19, 326,964 17,161,943 
Mar 25,505,005 17,798,441 
April : 80,666 22,091,417 
May 49, 3,825,268 31,525,523 
June 52, f 28,621,565 34,098,384 
| ree 54,191,787 33,899,650 454.891 
ee 55,536,546 34,452,738 91.868 
Sept. .... 47,479,944 26,567,925 
Ovt . 67,015,939 37,501,122 198,342 
Nov 27,459,066 28.021.68S 
EPGE, Sissi) Sersisiasee 21,125,723 24,915,270 

WER sia | See ceess $348,390,747 $313,676,276 
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Due to earlier than usual model changes, automobile production during September showed a drastic reduc- 


tion from the preceding month. 


Nine month’s output, 


however, was 22.9 per cent higher than a year ago. 


i Wace 


rk during October, 


accounted for 
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1933 


1932 


the estimated value reaching the highest 
the bulk of the increase recorded last month. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


ODEL changes and prepara- 
tions took place earlier than 
usual this year, with the re- 

sult that automobile production 
during September was drastically 
curtailed. Sales of new automo- 
biles likewise showed considerable 
reduction from the preceding 
month. Stocks in dealers’ hands at 
the close of September declined 
quite sharply from the total at the 
end of August, and the inventory 
position of the industry remains 
favorable. 

Output for September aggre- 
gated 89,805 units, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 
This compared with 240,051 in the 
preceding month and 170,007 in 
September, 1934. 

For the first nine months of 1935 
production of cars, trucks and taxi- 
cabs amounted to 2,929,045 units, 
an increase of 22.9 per cent over 
the 1934 total. 


United States Automobile Production * 









(Cars, Trucks and Tavicabs) 
1935 1934 1933 1932 
Jan. 292,817 156,907 128,825 119,344 
Feb. .. 335,700 231,707 105,447 117,418 
Mar. .. 429,834 331,263 115,272 118,959 
Apr, .. 477,746 354,745 176,432 148,326 
May .. 364,727 331,652 214,411 184,295 
June .. 361,321 308,065 7: 183,106 
July .. 337,044 266,576 109,143 
Aug. .. 240,051 234,810 90,325 
Sept... 89,805 168,871 191. 800 
Oct. oe pe eieteece 132,491 134,683 
WE og eiearcts 78,465 60,683 
ds “aies-a09 183,187 80,565 
| 2,778,739 1,920,057 1,370,678 





* Source: U. S. 


Department of Commerce. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


Prepared by 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc 


1933 1934 1935 


Life insurance underwritings increased 4.0 per cent in September over a year ago, although a seasonal 


decline was noted from the August total. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


EW life insurance produc- 

tion for September showed 

a small gain in comparison 
with the same month of 1934, 
although considerably below Au- 
gust, which is usual for this 
period. 


New Life Insurance Sales * 


(Thousands of Dollars) 





1935 1934 1933 

TORS sac <e $824,903 $665,457 $614.431 
Pee succes 719,598 648,073 609,725 
DAES gave 768,491 787,628 640,414 
Apr. <2... 735,870 794,495 628,778 
May ....> 732,188 791,544 645,320 
June ..... 697,471 762,490 687,776 
i aoe 904,149 694,259 666,095 
1 re 651,193 699,879 688.620 
Ee 173,481 551,556 577,726 
WES eerie ) Whereas 694,718 657,362 
Wendie . aviceh oe 676,757 681,049 
DEGivahivies” ~ arewtewers 838,576 715,256 

Bare aa 8,605,432 7,812,602 


OCR :cc:00 


*Source: Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents. 

According to the monthly re- 
port of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, all classes 
of life insurance written contri- 
buted to the increase over a year 
ago. Total new business for Sep- 
tember amounted to $573,481,000 
against $551,556,000 in September, 
1934, an increase of 4.0 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted 
to $360,936,000, compared with 
$359,543,000 last year, a gain of 0.4 
per cent. Industrial insurance 
totalled $190,044,000, an increase 
of 11.2 per cent. Group insurance 


NOVEMBER, 1935 


Sales for the nine months gained 3.3 per 





Although slightly below the output for 
Daily average output declined 1 per cent compared with the August average. 


cent over last year. 


was $21,087,000, a rise of 6.7 per 
cent. 

For the first nine months new 
business aggregated $6,605,344,- 
000, a gain of 3.3 per cent over 
1934. New ordinary sales totalled 
$4,191,115,000; industrial $1,892,- 
012,000; and group insurance $522- 
217,000. The respective increases 
were 0.5, 1.4 and 44.5 per cent. 
Comparisons for September and 
the nine months follow: 





Compared 

Previous 
September Nine Months Year 
1935.... $573,481,000 $6,605,344,000 + 3.3 
98 551,556,000 6,395,381,000 +11.1 
{ 577,776,000 5,758,935,000 —17.9 
§ 639,937,000 7,013,697,000 —15.4 
( 8,293.059.000 13.3 
Hai 5,000 ).2 
929. 903,817,000 207,000 5.4 
182s 1.011,000,000 9,.058.000,000 + 8.3 
1927 763,000,000 8,362,000,000 . 1.3 
1626 799,000,000 8,254.000,000 7.6 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


LECTRIC power production 
for public use in the United 
States during September was 

the largest ever recorded for that 
month. Total output for the month 
was 8,218,000,000 kilowatt-hours, a 
gain of 14 per cent over the same 
month of last year. The average 
for the month was 273,900,000 
kilowatt-hours per day, a decrease 
of about 1 per cent from the 
August average. The normal 
change for the period is an in- 
crease of about 1 percent. Output 
during October was at the peak 
for all time. 


Monthly Electricity Production * 


(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 





1935 1934 1935 1932 

January 8,349 7,631 6,965 7,567 
February ... 7,494 7,049 6,297 7,023 
March ....- 8,011 fe F 6,687 7,323 
|), | eae 7,817 7,443 6,478 6,790 
: 2) eae re 8,021 7,683 7,018 6,650 
PU ak oe ee 7,873 7,472 7,242 6,563 
FUN 5 0's: 000 8.370 7,605 7.491 6,547 
August ... 8,569 7,710 7,688 6,764 
September .. 8,218 7,206 7.550 6,752 
October .... 7,83 7.479 7,073 
November .. 7.606 7,243 6,952 
December 8,058 7.470 7,149 

POCARs os 6:3 91,011 85,403 83,153 

Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


Weekly Electricity Output * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 


1935 1933 





Nov eo A SVE ASO 1,583,000 
Oct | 1,895,817 1,622,000 
Oct. 19.... 1,863,086 1,619,000 
Oct. 12. .s BAG 1,619,000 
ct. 5.... 1,863,485 1,659,192 1,646,000 
Sept. 28S.... 1,857,470 1,648,976 1,653,000 
Sept. 21.... 1,851,541 1,630,947 1,639,000 
sept. 14 1,827,513 1,633,683 1,663,000 


* Source: Edison Electrie Institute. 
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August, 
high point for that month. 


production of electricity in September established a new 
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THE BUSINESS MONTH REPORTED 
























Ist Federal Reserve District POPULATION—7,834,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.32 
rm Business maintained at a higher level than a year ago; gain small in retail 
} % sales, due to warm weather. Manufacturing proceeded actively. Woolen and 
hy worsted mills operated at peak for season since war; raw wool consumption for first 
'é eight months 78 per cent more than in 1934. Consumption of raw cotton was smaller, 
— but in September increased 17 per cent over same month last year. New England shoe 
ill production for first nine months 15 per cent over 1934; highest for period since 1923. 

* 


2nd Federal Reserve District FOPULATION—16,343,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—13.12 


Protracted period of warm weather reduced gains in retail sales made during 

‘< opening week of month; last year’s total not equalled at some of the large centers. 

5 Wholesale volume leveled off from September; buying of holiday goods increased, 

ae as preparations were made for biggest Christmas season since 1928. Commodity 

\ prices irregularly lower. Stock trading largest for any October since 1931; total of 

NEW ai 46,622,000 shares nearly triple October, 1934, figure. Average per share value $32.90. 
* 


POPULATION—7,619,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.14 


Gains of around 20 per cent in retail sales early in October reduced by un- 
seasonable weather to 5 to 12 per cent under 1934 at close of month. Largest increase 
in wholesale buying recorded for dry goods, shoes, jewelry, and men’s clothing. 
Spread of industrial operations over year ago widened, due to high rate of steel out- 
put. Production of plate glass about 75 per cent larger than in 1934; safety glass 
orders heavy. Electrical and heating equipment 10 to 20 per cent over 1934 period. 


3rd Federal Reserve District 





PHILADELPHIA. 








* 
arr Seine eae POPULATION—11,407,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.19 
a Due to expanding operations in the automobile industry, business reached 
CLEVELAND best level of year toward close of month. Steel production touched highest point 
since late in February. Shift in automobile season forestalled usual slack period 
ia for paint and varnish trade; large manufacturers reported best October in their 
P histories. Retail trade disappointing ; warm weather affected the apparel division; 
sales of jewelry, shoes, and house-furnishings gained. Wholesale markets active. 
* 
Sth Federal Reserve District FOPULATION—11,073,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—8.92 
% Gains of previous month equalled by retail sales, despite unfavorable weather 
“Sy conditions. Wholesale houses reported good increase, with orders for electrical 
RICHMOND supplies the largest in several years. Building operations continued to expand; 


s permits exceeded total for September and October, 1934. Damage to crops by heavy 
rains a month earlier offset by excellent harvest weather. Price of tobacco rose 
steadily; not as high as year ago, but satisfactory, in view of the increased acreage. 
* 
Sth Federal Reserve District POPULATION—11,339,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S—9.14 


















a4 General business conditions appear from 10 to 12 per cent improved over com- 
parative 1934 period. Retail sales affected little by balmy weather, as demand for 

: i merchandise was steady in practically all lines. Merchants well stocked, but there 
oS weal has been no evidence of overbuying. Wholesalers more active, with widening flow 
or of orders from rural districts. Some lines of textiles not readily available from 
manufacturers. Industrial and commercial employment up. Bank clearings gain. 
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BY FEDERAL RESERVE DOISRIG fa 


POPULATION—18,606,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—15.00 


While the upturn in wholesale commitments during October was uneven, it 
extended to nearly all branches. Christmas buying bulked large, and orders in- 
creased for home-furnishings, woolens, and higher-priced Winter clothing. Summer- 
like temperatures slowed movement of wearing apparel at retail, but sales were 
ahead of last year’s. Industrial movement was extended, with steel and motors lead- 
ing. Building permits rose steadily; ten months’ total nearly double that of 1934. 


* 
POPULATION—9,676,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.82 


Many plans for accelerating industrial tempo completed during month. Fac- 
tory schedules maintained above September level; following inventory, shoe plants 
reopened at 80 per cent of capacity. Employment practically at standstill, aside 
from State and Federal needs. Gains in retail volume confined to dry goods, hard- 
ware, groceries, and shoes; wearing apparel sales reduced by warm weather. Whole- 
sale buying broader; heaviest orders from farm areas. Zinc output at five-year peak. 


* 
POPULATION—5,370,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—4.35 


Fall sales among retailers moved upward during October, exceeding compara- 
tive 1934 total. Wholesale volume satisfactory, with orders for holiday goods at a 
new high for five-year monthly average. Increase of 38 per cent in number of 
regular industrial employees over year ago. Building of single dwelling houses on 
scale not equalled since 1926. Grain marketing tapered off; terminal receipts larger 
than last year’s. Flour sales fair, with shipments about 25 per cent ahead of 1934. 


* 
POPULATION—7,967,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—S.42 


General volume of business fluctuated with erratic weather during month. 
Small gain over 1934 comparative in retail sales contributed by groceries, hardware, 
house-furnishings, and farm equipment; distribution restricted in farming areas. 
Substantial increase reported by wholesalers, especially in dry goods, millinery, and 
dresses; brisk demand for holiday merchandise. Trend of wheat market downward. 
Hog prices at lowest level since May; receipts increased. Flour output declined. 


* 
POPULATION—7,078,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—5.72 


While reports for October showed considerable variation in sales trends, 
retail volume was fully 10 per cent greater than in 1934, despite adverse weather. 
Marketing of cotton and movement of livestock widened country merchants’ orders 
to wholesalers. Automobile sales up 15 per cent from year ago, and building 
materials and electrical goods gained; orders for groceries declined. Unemploy- 
ment reduced; number of workers nearly doubled. Further gains in building. 


* 


POPULATION—9,758,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.86 


Manufacturing and industry continued active in all lines, except women’s 
apparel, Trend of building still upward. Petroleum production and new drilling 
showed no signs of slackening. Canned fruits and vegetables quiet; dried fruits 
active and higher; fresh fruit movement improved after a dull early season. Retail 
sales above last year’s, despite unfavorable weather. Stock transactions heaviest since 
July, 1933; shares traded up 90 per cent from September and 203 per cent from 1934. 


NOVEMBER, 1935 
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TOTAL SINCE 1930 SURPASSED 





BY FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 


XCEEDING the esti- 








000,000, or higher by 50 





mates that were set 

for it at the beginning 
of the year, progress in the 
farm equipment trade has 
achieved a constantly ac- 
celerated rate. Capacity 
schedules have ruled at 
most of the plants, with 
production 30 to 60 per 
cent larger than in 1934, 
while sales have ranged from 50 
to 100 per cent higher than last 
year’s, with the gains set down 
for some types of equipment 
reaching 200 per cent. While 
power machinery and particularly 
tractors have led the advance, 
nearly all kinds of tillage, har- 
vesting, and gardening imple- 
ments shared in the gain. 

This increase has been due large- 
ly to the greatly improved crop 
prospects during the Spring and 
early Summer, and the relatively 
good crops which since have been 
harvested. Much machinery and 
equipment had long been worn 
out, but had not been renewed 
during the series of unfavorable 
years prior to 1934. Another im- 
portant factor has been the distri- 
bution of Federal funds and 
especially the refinancing of farm 
mortgages, giving the farmers as- 
surance of continued possession of 
their property. Production as 
well as sales and farm income have 
reached a five-year peak. 

Manufacturers of plows, trac- 
tors, harvesting machinery, incu- 
bators, pump systems, and various 
agricultural implements have ex- 
perienced highly improved earn- 
ings. For the first time in five 
years, the major producers of 
farm equipment will be enabled to 
record good-sized profits. While 
a few firms were in the black at 
the end of 1934, for the majority 
this will be the first time since 


Following an increase last year of 50 per 
cent over the 1935 figures, estimated pro- 
duction of farm equipment for 1935 is set 
at $332,000,000, a rise of 84.4 
from 1934. 
1929. 


per 


1930 that they have been out of 
the red, with a good foundation 
laid for further gains during 1936. 


Wide Gain in Output 


Capacity schedules have been 
maintained in nearly all divisions 
of farm equipment production 
since the first of the current year. 
For the first five months some of 
the manufacturers reported out- 
put as equal that for the entire 
twelve months of 1934. While 
production, as a whole, has aver- 
aged 30 to 60 per cent in excess 
of that for the eight months of 
1934, some of the factories in the 
Northwest reached a level as high 
as 250 per cent over the previous 
year’s, with total employed the 
largest since 1929. 

The advanced schedules of farm 
equipment manufacturers was re- 
flected in the rising rate of steel 
operations, this industry having 
been the second largest user of 
steel. Although no official fig- 
ures on farm equipment produc- 
tion have been issued since 1931, 
when the Department of Com- 
merce placed the total of $249,- 
000,000, trade estimates placed the 
output for 1932 at $117,000,000, 
which marked the all-time low. 
In the following year there was 
a slight increase, which carried 
the value for 1933 to $120,000,000. 

The first increase of any conse- 
quence, however, since 1929, oc- 
curred in 1934, when the estimated 
value of production rose to $180,- 





cent 
Sales in some divisions above 
Major producers to record good- 
sized profits for the first time in five years. 
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cent than in 1933. As pro- 
duction of tractors alone 
has averaged almost stead- 
ily 100 to 125 per cent more 
than last year, trade esti- 
mates on 1935 output range 
from $300,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000. Based on the pre- 
liminary returns, it 
generally is conceded that 
$332,000,000 will be reached, mak- 
ing a gain over 1934 of 84.4 per 
cent. 


Sales at Five-Year Peak 


The demand for farm equip- 
ment, that started to broaden dur- 
ing the last six months of 1933, 
gathered strength rapidly during 
1934, in spite of the harassments 
with which farmers in many parts 
of the country were forced to con- 
tend. Since the beginning of 1935 
sales each month have been larger 
than in 1934, with the total for the 
eight months estimated at 50 to 
100 per cent in excess of last year’s 
figures. All types of equipment 
and implements have moved well, 
and at times during the Summer 
shortages developed. 

While sales in general have 
reached the largest total in five 
years, the movement of some types 
of power equipment, harvesting 
machinery, and tractors has run 
ahead of that of 1929. The most 
spectacular gains were recorded 
for the sales of small tractors, 
with interest increased in those 
provided with high gear and 
equipped with air tires to meet 
all-duty requirements, in addition 
to seed-bed preparation and crop 
cultivation. 

In addition to the heavier ma- 
chinery, farm, dairy, garden, and 
poultry equipment have sold at 
the best rate in several years, ex- 
ceeding the 1934 sales by 30 to 40 
per cent, while farm pumping 





















equipment in some districts in- 
creased 60 to 70 per cent over 


last year’s. The country appears 
to be definitely on the road to com- 
plete mechanization of agricul- 
ture, with interest stimulated by 
the improvement which manufac- 
turers are making in their prod- 
ucts. 


Farm Income Larger 


The further gain in farm in- 
come this year has been one of 
the chief factors promoting the 
larger sales of farm equipment. 
With estimates placing gross farm 
income for 1935 at $9,195,500,000, 
this would give an increase of 13.9 
per cent over the 1934 estimate of 
$8,075,000,000, and would be higher 
by 78.8 per cent than the 1932 gross 
income of $5,143,000,000. 

While this would represent the 
highest 1evel reached since 
1930, it is below the $9,403,000,000 
for that year by 2.2 per cent, and 
23.1 per cent under the 1929 total 
of $11,950,000,000. In view of the 
rising trend of wheat and live- 
stock prices, and nearly a 50 per 
cent increase in small crop pro- 
duction over 1934, this estimate 
may be revised upward before the 
end of the year. 

There also are more farms need- 
ing equipment, as preliminary 
returns from the census of agri- 
culture show 6,273,123 farms in 
2,822 out of a total of 3,071 coun- 
ties in the United States this year. 


cr a a 





This compared with 5,727,538 
farms in the same counties in 1930. 


Atlanta 


Equipment dealers report an in- 
crease of about 40 per cent, both 
in unit and dollar sales for the 
eight-month period of this year, 
over the same period of 1934. The 
demand has been for all types of 
equipment, due to diversification 
brought about by cotton acreage 
control. 

While some increases in prices 
have taken place, no imme- 
diate changes are anticipated. 
Collections continue very satis- 
factory, with about a 10 per cent 
increase in cash sales. Good crops 
and an anticipated market afford- 
ing satisfactory prices constitute 
the indications of betterment. 


Baltimore 


A slow but steady increase in 
volume beginning early last year 
has carried distribution of farm 
equipment to approximately 20 per 
cent over the comparative 1934 
period and about 50 per cent over 
the 1933 figures. Most of the in- 
creased demand has come from the 
grain farmers. Drills, reapers, and 
cther harvesting equipment com- 
prised the bulk of new equipment 
sold. 

Truck farmers, on the other 
hand, have not fared so well. 
Southern crops have glutted the 
local market during most of the 
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One of the chief factors promoting the larger sales of farm equipment has been the steady rise in farm 
income since 1932. With estimates placing gross farm income for 1935 at $9,195,500,000, this would give 
an increase of 13.9 per cent over 1934. and would be higher by 78.8 per cent than that recorded for 1932. 
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current season, with the result 
that prices have been unprofitable; 
in some cases even below actual 
production costs. 
Many truck farmers need new 
equipment but since crop returns 
control their ability to purchase, 
they have, in many instances, been 
forced to recondition and rejuve- 
nate equipment, much of which is 
now obsolete. Improvement in 
farm commodity prices will, no 
doubt, move sales ahead quickly. 


Birmingham 


There has been a moderate in- 
crease in the sale of farm imple- 
ments, principally tractors, trucks, 
and heavy machinery. The pres- 
ent outlook is for a good cotton 
crop and the farmers are expected 
to liquidate a large portion of their 
current debts with the proceeds to 
be derived from this commodity. 

Collections already have begun 
to improve, and the outlook for 
the coming Fall months is favor- 
able. Dealers have begun to stock 
merchandise for sale to the farm 
trade. 


Buffalo 


There is little production of 
farm equipment in the Buffalo 
district, and distribution is con- 
fined largely to garden tools and 
fertilizer. Credit to farmers has 
been cut off, and they have little 
cash with which to buy. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been 
drawn out of this territory 
through Governmental agencies 
and has been distributed in the 
South and West. 

Western. New York farming 
districts are below the average of 
the country, asa whole. Hay and 
oats are selling low, but farmers 
have made some money on berries 
and potatoes; beans, however, 
mostly were a total loss. There 
has been a slight increase in the 
sale of replacements and fertilizer 
over a year ago, but the farm 
equipment trade in this locality 
continues below normal. 

Farmers are buying only neces- 
sities, as a rule, most of them hav- 
ing no cash for radios, household 
appliances, or farm equipment. 
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Canton 


While this is not a represen- 
tative section for the production 
of farm equipment, two concerns 
manufacturing specialty items re- 
port a substantial gain over 1934. 
The several products are widely 
distributed. Prices remain un- 
changed. Collections have im- 
proved to a marked extent. 


Cleveland 


Sales of farm equipment are far 
in advance of a year ago, and 
large gains in volume made in the 
Spring held up to a surprising de- 
gree throughout July and August. 
Manufacturers of plows, tractors, 
incubators, pump systems, and 
various agricultural implements 
have experienced highly improved 
earnings. Two local manufac- 
turers report substantial progress, 
attributed chiefly to increased pur- 
chasing power among farmers who 
are making long deferred pur- 
chases of much needed equip- 
ment. 

One of the principal reasons 
given for the remarkable strengh 
of steel operations in the Summer 
months was the steady demand of 
farm equipment manufacturers, 
second largest users of steel dur- 
ing the forepart of 1935. The sea- 
sonal decline normally expected 
during June and July did not 
occur. 

Dallas 


Local distributors of farm im- 
plements have, as a whole, enjoyed 
better business thus far in 1935 
than they did in the corresponding 
period in 1934. Sales ran con- 
sistently around 10 per cent ahead 
until July and August, when a dis- 
tinct slump set in. 

This was attributed to an atti- 
tude of waiting on the part of 
farmers to determine the outcome 
of the cotton crop. Tractors have 
been selling comparatively well 
all year. Most of these machines 
are sold on long terms. 


Denver 


Production of farm equipment 
shows a 55 to 60 per cent increase 
over 1934. Distribution has been 


general, with small tractors, tools, 
planters, and plows leading. 
Prices are stable, with the trend 
slightly upward. 


Indianapolis 


There has been an increase of 
practically 100 per cent in value 
and units, as against a year ago 
at this time. All lines of farm 
equipment have been moving well, 
and there has been considerable 
Gificulty in supplying the de- 
mand. No recent price changes 
have been made and none are an- 
ticipated at this time. Collections 
have improved about 75 per cent 
over 1934, due to the increased 
buying power of the farmer. 


Kansas City 


This is primarily a wholesale 
and distributing center for imple- 
ment dealers who handle the 
Southwestern territory. The 
leading dealers report that sales 
so far this year are approximately 
50 per cent greater for power 
machinery and tractors than in 
1934. Despite a dry Summer, fa- 
vorable crop prospects had much 
to do with the increase in busi- 
ness. 

Los Angeles 


Distribution at wholesale in the 
farm equipment trade increased 
90 per cent during the first eight 
months of this year, as compared 
to last. June and July were the 
heaviest months for the movement 
of this class of goods in several 
years. August was still 60 per 
cent above August of 1934. 

Sales at retail, being spread 
over a greater number of dealers, 
varied somewhat. Some retailers 
reported sales up 25 per cent in 
June and July, and 15 per cent 
for the eight months ended August 
31, 1935, while others reported 
gains averaging 30 per cent 
straight through 1935 to date. 

The best demand has been for 
heavier equipment, including trac- 
tors, though all classes of ma- 
chinery moved well. Manufacture 
of farm pumping machinery is an 
important industry in this district 
and sales in that item were re- 
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ported up in about the same pro- 
portions as general farm equip- 
ment. 

Production and sales increases 
showed little variance in units 
and dollar value, as price changes 
have been almost entirely absent 
for more than a year. The outlook 
is for retention of the current 
gains through the remainder of 
the year, with little price fluctua- 
tion. 

Memphis 


Business has measured well up 
to expectations during the past 
season and promises to continue 
so. Prices have been steady, with- 
out indication of changing. 
Replacements were necessary, be- 
cause of the prolonged period of 
non-buying, and sales were helped 
by greatly improved conditions 
with the agricultural classes. 

Much more than normal buying 
has been done on a cash basis. 
Collections have been satisfactory, 
as during the period of low buy- 
ing credits were more closely 
watched. Buying of tractors and 
power machinery was stimulated 
by the high price of mules. 


Minneapolis 


Manufacturers and wholesalers 
of farm and barn-dairy, garden and 
poultry equipment, have handled 
a volume during the current year 
ranging from 30 to 40 per cent 
above that for the same months of 
1934. Sales of tractor and power- 
drawn farm machinery have ex- 
ceeded last year’s totals by 
considerably more than 100 per 
cent. 

This increase was due largely 
to the greatly improved crop 
prospects during the Spring and 
early Summer and the good crops 
which have been harvested. Much 
machinery and equipment had 
long been worn out but had not 
been renewed during the series 
of drought years which had pre- 
vailed prior to 1935. 


Omaha 


There has been nearly a 100 per 
cent increase in volume of imple- 
ment business over last year’s, 
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with tractors still leading the 
parade, and a very definite active 
demand continuing. Silo-filling 
implements also have been very 
active. 

Crops, as a whole, over the State 
were nowhere near so good as 
had been anticipated. This will 
maintain the current demand for 
silage-filling implements. On the 
other hand, the Fall demand for 
other implements will very likely 
not be so bright. 


Pittsburgh 


Business in this line has been 
unusually good this year. In fact, 
some of the dealers report their 
volume of business larger than 
that for a number of years and, 
in most cases, the best since 1929. 
In a number of items of the larger 
farm machines, there has been a 
shortage, and it has been difficult 
to fill all orders received. 

All types of implements, both 
large and small, have been in ex- 
cellent demand, and practically 
every item of farm and garden 
tools has moved in much larger 
volume than for several years. 
Farmers and gardeners apparently 
have permitted their equipment 
to deteriorate to a considerable 
degree, and it is reported that a 
large total of replacements still 
are necessary, so that the pros- 
pects for next season appear to be 
favorable. 

Crops in general in this district 
have been better than usual and, 
with prices fairly satisfactory, the 
average farmer has been in a 
stronger financial condition than 
for several years. 


Portland, Ore. 


Conditions affecting the growth 
of most crops was somewhat more 
favorable than last year. As a 
result, the purchase of agricul- 
tural equipment has been active. 

Although there was a drop in 
sales during July and August of 
8 to 10 per cent over the preceding 
quarter, yet the cumulative 1935 
gain over 1934 is well over 50 per 
cent. Prospects for the remainder 
of the year are favorable. Collec- 
tions have been unusually good. 
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Richmond 


Wholesale dealers report dollar 
sales for the eight months ended 
August 31 at 35 per cent ahead of 
the volume for the comparative 
1934 period, while August busi- 
ness was 33 per cent ahead of 
August last year. Prospects for 
a well-developed demand this Fall 
are encouraging by reason of the 
large crops of cotton, corn, and 
tobacco, and the very satisfactory 
prices that these products are 
bringing. 


St. Paul 


Production of farm equipment 
rose steadily throughout the year, 
to a peak on September 2, 1935, 
of 251 per cent above the volume 
in the preceding twelve months. 
The broadness of demand for all 
classes of tillage implements, 
from truck garden tools to heavy 
tractors, indicated that agricultur- 
ists could no longer operate with 
patched-up machinery, handling a 
generally good crop this year. 

Collections are reported the 
best since 1926, and many houses 
state that large accounts of over 
five years’ standing have of recent 
date been paid in full. It is ex- 
pected there will be no material 
surplus of farm products this 
year, consequently, the outlook is 
good for continued activity in the 
implement trade. 


Seattle 


Jobbers and wholesalers of 
farm equipment in this district 
report continued increases in sales 
during 1935, with about 40 per cent 
greater than that for the same pe- 
riod in 1934. This increase is look- 
ed upon as the direct result of the 
increase in farm products and the 
steady market for butter-fats and 
eggs which are the stabilizers in 
this section. 

Prices of farm equipment in 
general has held down even, 
although there are slight tenden- 
cies toward an advance. Collec- 
tions are now classed as good, and 
have shown marked improvement 
over a year ago. The outlook in 
general is regarded optimistically 
by most dealers. 


Slight Rise in Failures 


The downtrend of failures in 
the farm equipment trade, which 
has been continuous since 1931, 
is being halted. In contrast to 
the 11 failures recorded for the 
twelve months of 1934, which 
marked a new all-time low, the 
number for the elapsed eight 
months of 1935 was 10. Besides, 
the liabilities involved in these 
10 bankruptcies rose to $440,565, 
which compared with $176,275 
for the 11 failures set down for 
the full year of 1934 that made 
the smallest defaulted indebted- 
ness in the history of the trade. 

The increase in failures thus 
far this year has been entirely in 
the distributors’ group, as only 1 
manufacturer failed during the 
eight months of 1935, but the 
money loss went up to $152,380, 
in contrast to only $30,000 for the 
1 failure in 1934. For distribu- 
tors, on the other hand, 9 failures 
were recorded for the eight 
months of 1935, against 10 for the 
twelve months of 1934, and the 
liabilities increased to $288,195 
from $146,275 in 1934. 

The complete insolvency record 
for the farm equipment trade 
since 1927, including January to 
August, 1935, as compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
BOM ex cn eiss ewe ne 1 $100,000 
2 repre ree 2 204,500 
PAN eie alesse 6d aaah 
eee re 3 172,100 
i eee 4 2,026,979 
RO a: 5 warecalene ean Ss 388,632 
ROM o.oo 0c, so Rles 6 144,697 
ore 1 30,000 
GO os ce ws.s 5600 1 152,380 
Distributors 
Year Number Liabilities 
GIA icnvvesoenes 34 $377,368 
Co) ere. pe 350,616 
Ee ee conw ees 12 193,600 
bE a 24 561,200 
|) i ee 47 619,588 
Bs a2 Vedeee Sues 5 1,040,160 
a ake ial .2 8 wes 653,554 
Bee cane eee es 10 146,275 
NOUS a.c's. cad weeks 9 288,195 
(* ) January to August, iclusive. 


These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B 
of the New Bankruptcy Act be- 
came effective, to August 31, 1935, 
applications were filed under this 
section by 1 manufacturer in this 
industry and by 2 distributors. 
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GAINS OF 1934 EXTENDED IN 





THE MENS CLOTHING TRADE 
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A FTER one of the best 

Spring seasons in 
five years the move- 
ment of men’s clothing 
eased to a slower pace dur- 
ing the second quarter. 
The abrupt upswing ush- 
ered in at the beginning of 
Summer, broad- 
ened to such sustaining 
proportions that the slack 
of the months preceding was tight- 
ened and inventories were brought 
near depletion. With the auspi- 
cious opening of the Fall season, 
output for the year has been set 
at 40 to 50 per cent ahead of the 
1934 figures in units and around 
35 per cent in dollar value, while 
retail sales will be enlarged by 30 
to 40 per cent. 

The increased yardage required 
by men’s clothing manufacturers 
has been reflected in the output of 
woolen goods. With the figures 
for May reaching the highest level 
in twelve years, wool consumption 
for the first seven months of the 
year was 70 per cent ahead of that 
for the corresponding months of 
1934, and continued to gain at a 
substantial rate during August and 
early September. All the mills are 
busy, and output of some of the 
largest units has been from 25 to 
30 per cent larger than a year ago, 
with no reduction in schedules 
likely before next Spring. 

With the exception of those 
maintaining cotton goods depart- 
ments, which swallowed their 
profits, most of the woolen mills 
made money during the first six 
months of the current year. With 
manufacturers of men’s clothing, 
earnings positions also have been 
improved, and many of the large 
producers are counting on shifting 
to the profit side of the ledger at 
the close of 1935. This would 


however, 


mark the first entries in black since 
1930. 
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Although the Summer season started slowly, 
the improvement that occurred after mid- 
July enabled most retailers to record the 
best sales for the period in several years. 
Number of suits cut during first half of 
Out- 
put of overcoats ahead 10 to 25 per cent. 


year larger each month than in 1924. 
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Factories Near Capacity 


Encouraged by the practical de- 
pletion of inventories of men’s 
Summer clothing and the breadth 
of the movement of the initial of- 
ferings of Fall styles, manufac- 
turers have increased production 
schedules from week to week since 
the early part of August. Most of 
the factories have held close to 
capacity operations, in order to 
meet specified delivery dates, and 
are counting on shipments for the 
year running as high as 50 per cent 
in excess of those of 1934, which 
was one of the best periods experi- 
enced in five years. 

Based on orders already booked, 
manufacturers expect output of 
overcoats to be 10 to 25 per cent 
larger than last Winter, when 
stocks were almost entirely clear- 
ed. In fact, a scarcity developed 
toward the close of that season. 
Production for Fall has been cen- 
tered on sport suits, with double- 
breasted effects leading and the 
stress strongly on the medium and 
better grades of the more con- 
servative models. An outstanding 
feature of this year’s buying has 
been the larger percentage of eve- 
ning clothes ordered. 

Being occupied with current 
orders, manufacturers have been 
unable to accumulate inventories 
of finished stocks, which doubtless 
will result in delivery delays later 
in the season. Higher prices also 
may prevail at that time, as pro- 
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cloth requirements have 
been forced to depend on 
jobbers for material, pay- 
ing more than when Fall 
- lists were issued. The 
trend of employment and 
pay rolls has been strongly 
upward since June, 
with code provisions for 
wage scales and work- 
ing hours retained in most cities. 


Sales Broadening Steadily 


Although sales of men’s cioth- 
ing for 1934 were estimated con- 
servatively at 20 to 25 per cent 
ahead of the total for 1933, de- 
mand has widened almost uninter- 
ruptedly thus far in 1935. For the 
first four months of the year, sales 
exceeded the 1934 showing by 15 to 
25 per cent, but failed to hold to 
that level during June and the 
early part of July. This was at- 
tributed chiefly to adverse weather 
conditions in most parts of the 
country and to the confusion re- 
sulting from the N.R.A. abandon- 
ment. 

The upswing which started at 
mid-July, however, gained momen- 
tum rapidly, and resulted in the 
best Summer’s business that re- 
tailers had had in nearly a decade. 
The total for the Summer period 
not only exceeded that of a year 
ago by 15 to 20 per cent, but the 
prolonged hot weather reduced 
stocks practically to depletion. 
The strike in the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest checked 
the rise in that district, and labor 
difficulties in some of the coal- 
mining areas curtailed demand 
appreciably. 

With carry-overs conspicuously 
absent, the Fall season has opened 
auspiciously, the consumer buy- 
ing power has displayed sufficient 
strength to lift sales for the year 
at least 30 to 40 per cent above 
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the enlarged totals of 1934. Buy- 
ing in agricultural areas was re- 
ported as the heaviest in at least 
five years, with the largest per- 
centages of gain revealed by the 
reports from the South, South- 
west, West, Northwest, and some 
sections of the Middle West. 


Prices Moving Higher 

While there has been little 
change in the averge of prices 
since the reductions made last 
Spring, the level is higher than it 
was a year ago. Men’s suits have 
been stepped up a little, the ad- 
vance ranging from §$2 to $5. 
Overcoats are higher than last 
Winter, due to the absence of 
carry-overs and rising material 
costs. 

Although Spring 1936 woolens 
were opened at advances of 7!%c. to 
15c. a yard over last year’s quo- 
tations, subsequent mark-up on 
some of the most desirable lines 
brought the increase up to 
25c. Cutters offered no resis- 
tance to the higher prices, real- 
izing that these were forced on 
mills by the larger outlays for 
wool and labor. 

Collections slowed up in the 
Spring, but since that time have 
averaged fair to good, with a wide 
margin of improvement over the 
status of a year ago. Some of the 
manufacturers reported that ac- 
counts outstanding for several 
years were liquidated during the 
Summer. 


Atlanta 


Very little except cotton work 
clothing is manufactured in this 
area. These manufacturers report 
satisfactory volume transacted 
during the past seven months, 
and slightly in excess of the same 
period of last year. Retailers re- 
port very satisfactory gains over 
the same period of 1934, the in- 
crease ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


Boston 


Inasmuch as a strong feeling of 
optimism prevails in this trade, 
and since there was a real scarcity 
of overcoats last year, it is fair to 
assume that the expected demand 
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will be greater, now estimated at 
10 to 25 per cent, based on orders 
already booked. Overcoat prices 
are practically the same as last 
year. Opening prices already 
quoted in the goods market indi- 
cate an increase of 12 to 15 per cent. 


Buffalo 

In the Buffalo district, the 
men’s clothing industry retains 
the labor provisions under the 
former N.R.A. code. Employees 
are working thirty-six hours a 
week, with the minimum wage 
scale of the former N.R.A. code 
retained. In order to produce the 
same amount in units, plants in- 
creased their help by at ieast 20 
per cent, and the employees’ pay 
checks rose nearly 50 per cent. 
The dollar volume of output 
has increased 30 per cent, repre- 
sented by an advanced price to 
retailers of that amount. 


Cincinnati 

Sport models with the double 
breasted effects are in demand 
and probably will reach peak 
popularity during the current 
season, when styles will drift to 
more conservative models. Lead- 
ing manufacturers now are oper- 
ating on a full-time basis, a feel- 
ing of optimism prevails through 
the industry, and doubtless the 
year will close showing improve- 
ment by comparison with activi- 
ties of the preceding year. 


Cleveland 
Retail sales of men’s clothing at 
department stores in the Fourth 


Federal Reserve District were 8 
per cent higher in May than in 
the corresponding period of 1934. 
Retail sales held up surprisingly 
well during June and July. De- 
partment stores sales declined 
less than seasonally in July and 
were 14 per cent above July, 1934. 


Dallas 


Representative Dallas stores re- 
port increases up to 10 per cent in 
sales of men’s clothing for the first 
eight months of 1935, compared 
with the corresponding period of 
last year. Most of the retailers are 
expecting even gredter gains dur- 
ing the approaching Fall season, 
and have bought accordingly. 


Detroit 


Retail clothiers noted an im- 
provement in both unit and dollar 
sales for 1935, with the Summer 
months running 5 to 10 per cent 
ahead of 1934. There has been little 
change in prices, on the average. 

The prospects for improved Fall 
business in this area are good. The 
fact that the automobile manufac- 
turers plan to show 1936 models in 
November and to start production 
that much earlier than customary 
is looked upon by clothiers as a 
vital factor contributing to a bet- 
ter Fall outlook. 


Kansas City 


Wholesalers of an inexpensive 
line of men’s suits, clothing, and 
coats reported sales during July 
and August as 20 to 25 per cent 
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While the gain in sales lacked uniformity, most of the retailers had the best Summer season in several years, 
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greater than for the corresponding 
period of a year ago. The greater 
portion of the increase was ob- 
tained from additional orders 
placed by merchants throughout 
the country territory. 


New Orleans 


In this market a large per- 
centage of Summer wash clothing 
is manufactured. While the mar- 
ket is more pronounced in the 
southern States, it is continually 
widening, and is fairly well ex- 
tended to all the States. The 1935 
season is ahead of 1934, the in- 
creased manufacture and sales be- 
ing up about 15 per cent. 


Philadelphia 


Advanced bookings of men’s 
clothing were widely in excess of 
those for the corresponding 1934 
season, and many manufacturers 
were pressed to make deliveries on 
the scheduled dates. One of the 
most favorable features of the 
situation has been the promptness 
with which obligations have been 
discharged in all branches of the 
trade. 

In spite of the heavier buying, 
retailers’ stocks are small,asa 
whole, which places them in an 
excellent position to take advan- 
tage of any extension of the pres- 
ent business expansion. 


Pittsburgh 


Men’s clothing lines have not 
had an entirely satisfactory year 
thus far in the Pittsburgh district, 
as sales at both wholesale and re- 
tail have averaged somewhat lower 
than in 1934. Sales at wholesale 
for the first half of the year were 
approximately 17 per cent under 
the same period of 1934, and thus 
far during the last half have aver- 
aged between 10 and 15 per cent 
under last year’s. 


Portland, Ore. 


Interrupted by strikes in the 
early Summer caused a decline in 
sales of men’s clothing, but the 
advent of warmer weather, bring- 
ing with it an unprecedented tran- 
sient vacation travel, materially 
Most re- 


buoyed the local trade. 








tailers report a gain of about 12 
per cent over the same period in 
1934. 


Rochester 


Estimated production of men’s 
clothing for the year in units will 
run pretty close to 50 per cent in 
excess of that of last year; in 
dollars, approximately 331% per 
cent. The best-selling items have 
been three-piece suits, constitut- 
ing 75 per cent of the total this 
year, against 70 per cent last 
year, and 60 per cent the previous 
year. 

Regarding the outlook for the 
Fall season, the sentiment seems 
to be decidedly in favor of a rea- 
sonable increase in consumer 
demand. 


St. Louis 


For the current year, as a 
whole, dollar sales of reporting 
concerns compared favorably 
with the corresponding period of 
1934. Clothing manufacturers 
indicated an advancement of from 
8 to 20 per cent, and retailers 
from 10 to 25 per cent. Unit vol- 
ume also was stated to have in- 
creased. 


Seattle 


Retailers of men’s clothing re- 
port substantial increases in sales 
volume thus far in 1935 over 1934. 
The improvement has ranged 
from 12 to 20 per cent over the 
same period in 1934. This increase 
is attributed to an improved condi- 
tion of the public’s buying power, 
as a result of continued activity 
of industry in the Northwest. 


Toledo 


Wholesale and retail clothing 
sales have shown an increase of 
between 5 and 8 per cent, on the 
average, and in one instance 48 
per cent, over the 1934 total. 
Prices are considered fairly 
stable. Continued improvement 
is indicated for the balance of 
the year. 


Low Failure Level Holding 


Even though the number of 
failures in the clothing trade for 
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1934 dipped to an all-time low, 
the downtrend which has keen 
continuous since 1933 has been 
conspicuously in evidence thus 
far in 1935. For the seven months 
ended July 31, the total was held 
to 680, revealing a slower mor- 
tality rate than for the year 
preceding. The defaulted in- 
debtedness for this period amount- 
ed to only $6,848,093, or less than 
half the $14,723,001 for the twelve 
months of 1934. 

This extends the recession 
which started in the Spring of 
1933 and resulted in bankruptcies 
for that year being cut to 1,990 
from the peak established at 4,520 
in 1932. This reduction of 55.9 
per cent in 1933 was followed by 
one of 46.9 per cent in 1934, when 
the total number of defaults 
dropped to 1,056. The decline in 
defaulted indebtedness was even 
more abrupt, the record high of 
$80,487,079 in 1932 being lowered 
by 81.7 per cent in 1934. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the clothing trade, including 
both the men’s and women’s divi- 
sions, from 1928 to the end of 
July, 1935, as compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers of Clothing 


Year Number Liabilities 
DO. hiv aes ecw ee 557 $10,337,439 
i ae 500 7,987,527 
PRO iis 6:5 ¥ phate a ress 579 16,392,475 
MR cisa goes aie evoke 707 14,624,818 
MANES + isjei sities «Sater miee 840 23,298,941 
LS ete 298 7,100,951 
Be anaes ieh-o cer arerave Se 211 5,257,241 
RAPED 5s-970 oie: 3 Weare 160 2,518,348 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Clothing 
and Furnishings 


Year Number Liabilities 
PRB eas aeaw awed 2,324 $27,891,578 
EMO Sindee ipl acclate 1,983 25,955,443 
LORD ie scso ae cae LO 35,292,301 
DE i pip eee ister 8,055 47,164,815 
MOB? i.» sis cesses woe eO 57,188,138 
LS apa eS aa 1,692 22,093,971 
| Se ee ee 845 9,465,760 
MOG eso sce ccuse aces 520 4,329,745 
(* ) January to July, inclusive. 


These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B 
of the New Bankruptcy Act be- 
came effective, to July 31, 1935, 
applications were filed under this 
section by 21 manufacturers in 
this industry and by 39 whole- 
salers and retailers. 
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778 APPLICATIONS RISE 





FROM SEPTEMBER LOW 


N contrast to the sharp drop in 
the number of 77B cases in Sep- 
tember, a distinct upturn oc- 

curred during October. The num- 
ber was 78 in that month, or 30 in 
excess of the total for the month 
preceding. In October, 1934, there 
were 65 such cases filed. 

This table shows the monthly 
and quarterly totals of concerns 
making application since Section 
77B became effective, in compari- 
son with the commercial failure 
totals for the same period: 


Quarterly Comparison of Applications 
and Commercial Failures 


Number of 


19385 Applications Commercial 
for Relief Failures 
Ce ee 78 1,097 


Third Quarter 














September ......... 48 806 
WAINAE <0 0 eis. 410;6:5,0.07% 94 910 
GUNMRT a ored-e(s- dines 0m 70 931 
EU ae diel sal tare ie 212 2,647 
Second Quarter 
pO EE er re ee 81 961 
[LS aR eee 8s 1,027 
EE os sriave aver shee io dt 146 1,115 
POMEIR coi ec sho evevmecaiecs 315 3,103 
First Quarter 
PUI Soi g rere %a ety 6: hosxao 82 976 
POUPGREY oc kccweees 76 1,005 
PAWMUBEY cic aisis.e0s-00 106 1,184 
WDOTME s. cissecaie ocelaie-e 264 3,165 
Total, 19S. 6c < 869 10,012 
1934 
Fourth Quarter 
DG@COMDOR 5 oo. o.c.0is'e0-s 94 963 
NOvVeMDCr ...cccees 96 923 
EY ie ete 65 1,091 
Bib alioctenia ess 255 2,977 


Third Quarter 








September ......... 69 790 
IRENE fe cress ain eeiers 98 929 
UE 5-4 Ki Koes Rae es 73 912 
OER te Fog ecu thee 240 2,631 
WR ee Shae ee dk 97 1,033 
Total, 7 Months 1934.. 592 6.641 
Petal AW so kss sic 1,461 16,653 


The number in manufacturing 
lines fell off, a total of 22 during 
October comparing with one of 27 
in September. A gain of 14 ap- 


peared among retailers which also 
numbered 22. Wholesalers with a 
total of 11, were 8 above the 3 re- 
ported last month, and the appli- 
cations in agents and commercial 
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service lines advanced to 23, over 
10 for the earlier period. 

This table shows the weekly 
record of 77B applications in com- 
parison with the corresponding 
totals of 1934: 


Week 1935 1954 Per Cent 
i a 3 Sa re 14 18 — 22.2 
| a ee 20 13 +53.8 
(1 a eee 13 16 —18.8 
OE Bias diate aois0e eis 21 20 + 5.0 
Oct RS UR ae 26 16 +62.5 
em Diao eae aes 14 18 —22.2 
MONE. Dili cells Se ex be: 17 18 — 55 
ae Se 7 15 —53.3 
| Ee SRR ars reece 11 18 — 38.9 
PRR SO oc.a: fats ini ac.ato ns 3) 18 10 + 80.0 
BE Bia acme nace ae ee 28 — 46.4 
PRU eee 6 ain eo) Sevee-< 21 24 —12.5 
WR, > Givin oc becnes 15 15 
Aug. : SR erany- ae 26 21 +23.8 
ce ee ae 16 16 ? 
pe Oe are 18 17 + 5.9 
DUNN ss rls Sayre Wek tcaiene 18 16 +12.5 
July iia eva virdin eo ahacw'e 16 24 — 33.3 
WN Bla xieas 058 eh eacd 16 27 —40.7 
UN Dea os ee eee 23 24 — 4.2 


Concerns applying for relief 
under this Act are not commercial 
failures in the accepted sense and 
the statistics of the applications 
constitute a record which is dis- 
tinct from that of commercial 
failures. 

This table shows the number in 
each of the four principal trade 
groups: 


Percentage 
of Total 


Number of 


Trade Group: Applications 


Manufacturing .... 591 40.5 
WHORGRBIC So kc-teses 129 8.7 
EGA cs caciceces cas 347 23.8 
BOBWIOG soars a Deceie:s 394 27.0 
e MIRSRI cof etatie 60 odious 1,461 100.0 


There were 4 applications filed 
among furniture manufacturers 
during October. Foods, lumber 
and building lines and petroleum 
and coal numbered 3 each, while 
the totals for the remaining lines 
of business were lower in each in- 
stance than those for September. 
The chief rises in the retail group 
were recorded for hotels and res- 
taurants, and in the grocery trade. 
Four cases in the transportation 
equipment line against none in 
that same class in the previous 
month helped materially to swell 
the total for the wholesale groun. 


77B Applications by Divisions of 
Industry 


Oct., Sept., Oct., 


1935 1935 1934 


Manufacturers No. No. No. 
OGG Scckeeaweat vir ntucennxe 3 1 6 
Milling and Bakers........... en 2 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... 1 2 1 
Clothing and Furn.siings...... a 1 1 
Testiles (Other) << occ varcccces 1 


Hats, Gloves and Furs........ 
Leather and Shoes.... 





Wet awe 49s Stns ees mci < ’ ; 1 
WR Cass cee oes 1 es 
Tobacco and Beverages........  .. 1 : 
WUMEMONG Ke nes eee eee snc «s 4 a 2 
Lumber and Building Lines.... 3 3 1 
i) a Ee ava ate 1 1 
Transportation Equipment...... 1 1 1 
ie A) Serer crane 1 1 1 
Non-Ferrous Metals............ a 1 1 
Petroleum and Coal............ 3 $ 2 
Printing and Publishing........  .. 1 y 
Paper and Paper Products..... 1 2 1 
Stone, Clay and Glass......... 1 1 2 
PURIQMEOE fake cok tc teci keene 2 + 2 
Total Manufacturers......... 22 37 25 
Retail Dealers 
General Stores... << 6sck cc ccass ae ee 3h 
Groceries, Meat and Fish....... 4 #4 1 
Clothing and Furnishings...... 2 1 2 
Dry Goods & Department Stores 1 1 1 
Hats, Gloves and Furs...,.... as 
Leather and Shoes... i a vs oe 
WEN Soo cist cikc.e wea news ts 1 mS 1 
Lumber and Building Materials. 1 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... 1 
NO a Were cdcee es waliaa «20% oe 
Tobacco, Billiards and Beverages 1 
Paper and Paper Products..... 
Books and Periodicals......... 
Ween GGG << oi idswcaceecs aa 
QUOEEE Ov ckrveconduwsdwneae y | 
POMOC US is 6:5 5c sce HK ccolerew ers ; 
Non-Ferrous Metals............ 4 
Hardware and Tools........... ES 1 
Tron and Steel... onc ccccwcases ee ws 
Hotels and Restaurants........ 8 2 t 
Petroleum and Coal............ 1 a 
Stone, Clay and Glass......... 2 
Transportation Equipment......  .. os a 
PRD CHOON ed weds Red oe 1 1 2 
TOCA HGtGUORR fo. < 6 cciweles xe 22 8 13 
Wholesale Dealers 
Books and Periodicals.......... ne a os 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... oe ae 1 
WRUNG Riidicokc de cee as ees as ‘ 
Iumber and Building Materials. 1 re : 
Groceries, Meat and Fish....... Z 1 2 
TAIN UO ee cadaneece es oe wa 1 
Leather and Shoes............. me ‘ 
II oo Weiss a eae seus vas 1 
Non-Ferrous Metals............ 4 ’ 
WRU Cc ctadds cased aee cusses 1 4 
Paper and Paper Products..... “se 4 
Petroleum and Coal............ oa ; 
bic ae) ae . 
Stone, Clay and Glass......... we : 
Clothing and Furnishings...... aca - 
BN CN oo ea ecard sive eee via aus poe 
Transportation Equipment...... + ace 2 
BE GR stb cetcaveconeed nen 2 2 1 
Total Wholesale Dealers..... 11 3 7 
{gents and Commercial Service 
DORR ir es eaReaeeices ‘i a 
Brokers (Investment).......... 1 3 
CRORCRIRY oo i. 5ia 0.5. ieee eR ace es Wks 1 
Ot NS argc ar ara arora ara era apa 1 
DU Be iche See EPO ae ere = 
Insurance and Real Estate..... 7 5 3 
RAGNONIOM ck cavivaetedaeeeee 1 
Taxicab Companies............ 
WON NONGEY: oii oe tt ccd decors a oe .- 
PRG CMS ieee Qmrenweceens 14 5 3 
Total Agents and Com'l Serv. 23 10 21 
Total United States......... 7s 48 65 





USINESS failures in the 
United States so far this year 
have shown a reduction in 

number, as well as in the amount 
of liabilities, when compared with 
each preceding year back to 1920. 
For the ten months of 1935, the 
number of business defaults was 
10,012, against 10,299 for the same 
time in 1934, while the total 
amount of indebtness reported for 
the ten months of this year was 
$192,655,065. For the correspond- 
ing period of last year, the loss 
was $225,987,775. 


Failures, Ten Months 





Year Number Liabilities 
BBG. 5 o> e.t:905 10,012 
re 10,299 
1 OS ee 17,938 
oo TES a eee 27280 
oo BRR a srarer 23,332 
rrr ee 21,799 
es 19,076 363,739,219 
REPRE aS sh 0G hee 20,061 408,184,029 
re 19,120 432,895,442 
MIEN 5 ss 90-95 6 17.874 330,918,715 
Ri isigin-s ie cine. 17,664 371,193,691 
MEG acces we ns ees 16,922 466,822,258 
SS eer 15,173 437,480,368 
rere 0,125 525,561,933 
7 15,220 486,429,662 
| oe ae are 6,306 205,492,130 


Failures during the ten months 
of most years back to 1920 have 
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As a base for the normal trend of failures, the 
compiling Dun’s Insolvency Index. In 1933 
the fifth successive month this year the index at 63 


SEASONAL UPTURN IN 
OCTOBER FAILURES 


DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 
Ratio of Commercial Failures to Each 10,000 Business Concerns 


cr —_——--Monthly--————-——__, 

1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 

ps a 71.3 82.5 179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 
POET 6 6.9-45-0:6 5 71.5 71.9 159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 
CC ee eae 58.7 64.2 111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 
BIR swewiw saws « 67.2 65.4 115.3 158.0 184.1 125.0 
MAY sccsesecvece 2.1 59.2 113.9 162.0 131.7 119.9 
DUBE: vccinceeccuss 60.3 63.1 99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 
IUY sovessviavess 56.4 56.9 90.4 156.3 112.1 112.4 
ONE: ona one 53.0 54.3 86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 
September ....... 52.8 53.6 71.0 182.1 114.0 112.9 
J, as 63.9 66.2 76.6 137.8 134.7 117.0 
November ....... 65.3 82.1 130.9 141.2 127.0 
December ....... 60.5 74.0 145.3 158.8 140.7 
Ten months .. 61.9 63.9 110.3 158.4 135.4 123.2 
MOBY 5 0:0'-0:058 61.7 103.6 153.3 133.4 120.7 


5-Year Average 


1925-29 Ratio 


139.5 
128.2 
110.4 
107 
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100.8 
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160.0 
147.0 
126.6 
4 123.0 
-5 119.8 
115.6 
<< 6109.7 
-9 104.2 
100.0 
103.8 
122.8 
.0 128.3 
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| 


106.6 
105.6 





c——- -Monthly--——_, 
1922 1921 1920 
173.7 126.2 27.8 
168.7 123.4 26.1 
144.8 98.1 27.6 
137.3 93.8 26.6 
124.4 88.5 27.5 
105.4 82.7 29.5 
110.4 93.6 29.9 

99.8 93.4 29.4 
98.5 94.5 30.3 
107.3 109.8 105.8 
112.3 132.8 109.7 
114.0 159.6 116.2 
128.0 100.4 36.1 
119.4 102.0 48.8 


INSOLVENCY INDEX 


it dropped 105.4 


teen numerous. For the past two 
years, however, they declined 
sharply. There was a period dur- 
ing the past fifteen years when 
business failures in each year 
were close to the average for the 
past seventy years. That was 
the case for the five years cover- 
ing 1925-1929. The number of 
failures throughout those years 
was higher than in some other 
years, but the ratio of business 
defaults to the number of con- 
cerns in business was quite even 
during that entire period. 
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average for five years, 1925 to 1929, inclusive, is used in 


points from January to December. For 


9 for October fell below the corresponding period of 1934. 
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Basis of Index 


Dun’s Insolvency Index is based 
on this ratio. It indicates the 
monthly change shown by these 
figures. There is, of course, some 
variation in the monthly record, 
and this is made plain in the In- 
solvency Index. The high point 
of the year usually is in January, 
the low point in August or Sep- 
tember, followed in the last three 
months of the year by an increase. 


Yearly Average of Index 





-——Yearly Average by Groups 
Two Years Four Years 
1984-1935 1930-1934 


— 
Five Years 
1925-1929 


Index Ratio Index Ratio Index Ratio 
January .. 76.9 144.5 180.7 167.4 139.5 160.0 
February . 71.7 134.7 160.2 149.0 128.2 147.0 
March ... 61.5 115.9 136.4 126.9 110.4 126.6 
April .... 663 124.6 128.1 119.2 107.4 123.0 
eer 60.7 114.1 131.9 122.8 104.5 119.8 
June ..... 61.7 116.0 120.5 112.1 100.8 115.6 
July ..... 56.7 106.6 117.8 109.6 95.7 109.7 
August... 53.7 100.9 114.8 106.8 90.9 104.2 
September, 53.2 100.0 107.5 100.0 87.2 100.0 
October .. 63.9 120.3 116.5 108.4 90.2 103.8 
November. 120.3 111.9 107.1 122.8 
December, 129.7 120.7 112.0 128.3 





The monthly record of the In- 
solvency Index for a number of 
years is given at the top of this 
page. In addition, the yearly 
average for a series of years is 
shown in the foregoing table. 
The average for the past two 
years is first given to indicate one 
of the low points touched in this 
important business record. Next, 
the average record for the four 
years preceding is shown,- 1930- 





















9.8 


9.7 
4.2 
0.0 
3.8 


8.3 








1934, inclusive, to indicate the 
high point, and following that, 
the five-year average, 1925-1929, 
inclusive. 

In the following tables the 
records for each quarter this year 
and last are given: 


Number of Failures—Third Quarter 
1935 Ratio 1934 Ratio 





Manufacturing ... 623 23.5 686 26.1 
Ly ie 3) ee ea 1,828 69.1 1,688 64.1 
Other Commercial. 196 7.4 257 9.8 
eer 2,647 100.0 2,631 100.0 
c Liabilities. 
1935 1934 


$16,903,055 $21,742,176 


Manufacturing 2 
25,709,882 2 





Lye to) ne 2,931,031 
Other Commercial. 17,517,346 9,552,360 
BOGE 65: 34is:0.41s:0 $60,130,283 $54,225,567 


Number of Failures—Second Quarter 
1935 Ratio 1934 Ratio 








Manufacturing ... 731 238.5 806 26.4 
TRACING 6.425600 2,126 68.6 1,960 63.9 
Other Commercial. 246 7.9 296 9.7 
BGO exe scisneins 8,103 100.0 3,062 100.0 
Liabilities. 
35 1934 
Mauufacturing ... $16,632,552 $29,554,754 
TRRGINE casccccae 23,931,190 30,024,380 


Other Commercial. 13,632,905 12,636,969 





$54,196,647 $72,216,103 


Number of Failures—First Quarter 
1935 Ratio 1934 Ratio 





Manufacturing ... 721 22.8 844 24.0 
ORO 6.5:9:0.0:6,6.50 2,140 67.6 2,362 67.2 
Other Commercial. 304 9.6 309 8.8 
(| Sareea 3,165 100.0 3,515 100.0 
Liabilities 
35 1934 
Manufacturing $18,544,101 $27,447,209 
PEMGIRG. 60.6.6:0:6 0:50 22,436,955 37,389,458 
Other Commercial. 15,103,138 14,740,990 


TOG 366 5n0's $56,084,194 79,577,65 


The column marked ratio, in- 
dicates the monthly changes for 
each of the different groups, com- 
pared with the low point for each 
year, which was September, taken 
at 100. The combined Insolvency 





Ratio of Failures to Liability Groups 








c LIABILITIES ‘ 
Under $5,000 to $25,000 to Over c-—-TOTAL PAILURES-—, 
1935 $5,000 $25,000 $100,000 $100,000 Liabilities, 
Quarters No. Ratio No. Ratio No. Ratio No. Ratio No. Total Average 
Third ....- 1,162 43.8 1,116 42.2 259 9.8 110 4.2 2,647 $60,130,283 $22,716 
Second .... 1,354 48.7 1,341 43.2 331 7.6 77 2.5 3,103 54,196,647 17,466 
Wie. <wces 1,301 41.1 1,417 44.8 864 11.5 83 2.6 3,165 56,084,194 17,720 


1934 
Fourth .... 1,203 40. 
Third scces 955 36. 


- tee > 
os 
ao 
= 
nw 


Second .... 1,201 89. 42.9 388 
Wie oo ces3 1,313 $7. 1.549 44.0 477 
1933 
Fourth .... 1,847 $7.7 1,565 48.8 490 
Third ..... 1,509 $7.6 1.759 438.9 556 
Second .... 1,922 35.1 2.465 45.0 780 
BPivst: cess 2,568 $5.4 3.276 45.2 1,091 
1932 
Fourth .... 2,466 $5.2 3,032 45.5 971 
Third ..... 2,664 35.2 3,343 44.1 1,175 
Second .... 2,909 86.8 8,754 44.1 1,195 
Wise occa 3,123 $4.3 4,192 45.8 1,373 


Index for the other months cf 
the years mentioned are figured 
on that basis. 

The monthly record for each 
different group follows the gen- 
eral trend throughout the year. 
January was at the high point 
for each group, but it was rela- 
tively higher for the four-year 
average, 1930-1934, than for the 
other two groups. The tendency 
was downward from January 
until September for almost every 
month when it was reversed and 
continued in the upward direc- 
tion until the end of the year. 


Increase in Trading Failures 


The detailed statement for the 
third quarter of 1935 is printed in 
this issue. The failure record by 
States for that period this year and 
last is included. In addition, the 


1.325 44.6 313 
1,228 46.7 308 


10.5 136 4.5 2,977 $58,228,849 $19,559 


11.7 140 65.5 2,631 54,225,567 20,610 
12.7 160 5.2 3,062 72,216,103 23,583 
13.6 176 5.0 3,515 79,577,657 


22,639 


13.7 173 4.8 3,575 $83,135,778 $23,255 


13.9 185 4.6 4,009 92,104,058 22,974 
14.2 311 5.7 5,478 134,413,866 24,537 
15.1 310 4.3 7,245 193,176,882 26,686 


14.2 346 5.1 6,815 $170,679,744 $25,045 


15.5 392 5.2 7,574 220,348,485 29,093 
14.4 434 5.2 8,292 261,763,666 381,568 
15.0 453 5.0 9,141 275,520,622 80,141 


record by States for the three di- 
visions, manufacturing, trading 
and other commercial is shown. 

There was an increase in trad- 
ing failures for the second and 
third quarters of this year over 
last, while for the other two 
groups a reduction appeared. 
Liabilities in the third quarter of 
1935 were higher for the trading 
division than for the same period 
of the preceding year. 

The increase in liabilities for 
trading failures in the third quar- 
ter of this year, was very largely 
in the three Middle Atlantic 
States. For the Central Southern 
group of States, liabilities for the 
trading class were higher. For 
the other geographical sections 
of the country, liabilities shown 
by trading failures in the third 


QUARTERLY RECORD OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AVERAGE OF LIABILITIES 


-—-FIRST QUARTER—— _ -—-SECOND QUARTER--~ -——THIRD QUARTER——, 








No. Amount Average No. Amount Average No. Amount Average No. 

Fail- of Liabill- Fail- of Liabili- = Fail- of Liabili- Fail- 
Year ures Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties ures 
1914.... 4,826 $83,221,826 $17,265 3,717 $101,877.904 $27,410 4,298 $86,818,291 $20,200 5,439 
1915.... 7,216 105,703,355 14.648 5,524 82,884,200 15,004 4,548 52,876,525 11.626 4,868 
1916.... 5,387 61,492,746 11,415 4,108 49,748,675 12.110 3,755 43,345,286 11,543 3,743 
1917.... 3,937 52,307,099 13,286 3.551 42,414,257 11,944 3,249 47,228,682 14,536 3,118 
1918.... 3,300 49,780,300 15,085 2,589 38,013,262 14,683 2,180 35.181,462 16,139 1,913 
1919.... 1,904 35,821,052 18,813 1,559 32,889.834 21,096 1,393 20,230,722 14,523 1,595 
1920.... 1,627 29,702.499 18,256 1,725 57,041,377 33,067 2,031 79,834.595 39.308 3,498 
1921.... 4,872 180,397,989 37.038 4.163 130,273,615 31,293 4,472 122,699,399 27,449 6,145 
1922.... 7,517 218,012,365 29,002 5,867 155,703,973 26,538 5,033 117,198,157 23,285 5,259 
1923.... 5,316 138,231.574 26.002 4,408 121,192,494 27,493 3,776 98,754,559 26,153 5,218 
1924.... 5.655 184,865,571 32,691 5,130 119,594,388 23.313 4.441 126,263,495 28,431 5,389 
1925.... 5,969 128,481,780 21.525 5.451 110,916,670 20,348 4,663 102,251,371 21,928 5,131 
1926.... 6,081 108,450.339 17,836 5,395 101,438,162 18,802 4,635 87,799,486 18.943 5,662 
1927.... 6,643 156,121,853 23.502 5,653 125,405,665 22,184 5,037 115,132,052 22.857 5,813 
1928.... 7,055 147,519,198 20,910 5,773 108,929,208 18.008 5,210 121,745,149 23,368 5,804 
1929.... 6,487 124,268,608 19,157 5.685 107,860,328 18.971 5,082 100,296,702 19,736 5.655 
1930.... 7.368 169.357.551 22.986 6.403 167,731,532 26.196 5,904 135,954,091 23,027 6,680 
1931.... 8,483 214,602,374 25,298 6.624 155,894,995 23,520 5,863 161,278,635 27.508 7,315 
1932.... 9.141 275,520,622 30,141 8,292 261,763,666 31,568 7,574 220,348,485 29,0938 6,815 
1933.... 7,245 193,176,882 26.686 5.478 134,413,866 24,537 4,009 92,104,058 22,974 3,575 
1954.... 3,515 79,577,657 22,639 3,062 72,216,103 23,583 2,631 54,225,567 20,610 2,977 
1935... 3,165 56,084,194 17,720 3,103 54,196,647 17,466 2,647 60,130,283 22,716 
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c—FOURTH QUARTER— 


7-TOTAL FOR THE YEAR— 


Amount Average No. Amount Average 
of Liabili- Fail- of Liabili- 
Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties 


18,280 $357,908,859 $19,579 
22,156 302,286,148 13,644 
41,625,549 11,120 16,993 196,212,256 11.547 
40,491,383 12,986 18,855 182,441,371 13.168 
40,044,955 20,933 9,982 163.019.979 16,331 
24,349,629 15,266 6,451 113,291,237 17.561 
128,544,334 36,747 8,881 295,121,805 33.230 
194,030,880 31,575 19,652 627,401.883 31,926 
132,981,756 25,285 23,676 623.896,251 26,351 
181,208,179 34,728 18,718 539,386,806 28.816 
112,501,995 20,876 20,615 543.225,449 26.351 
101,994,451 19,879 21,214 443,744,272 20.918 
111,544,291 19,701 21,773 409,232,278 18.795 
123,444,698 21,236 28,146 520,104,268 22.471 
116,366,069 20,049 28,842 489,559,624 20,533 
150,824,558 26,671 22,909 483.250.196 21.094 
195,240,668 29,228 26,355 668.283.842 25,357 
204,533,098 27,961 28,285 736,309,102 26.032 
170,679,744 25,045 81,822 928,312,517 29.172 
83,135,778 23,255 20,307 502,830,584 24.761 
58,228,849 19.559 12,185 264,248,176 21,686 


$85,990,838 $15,810 
60,822,068 12,494 






quarter of this year were reduced 
as compared with a year ago. 

In this connection the tabula- 
tion separating failures by liabili- 
ties groups for each quarter of 


vious years. This increase has 
been considerably influenced by 
the larger number of retail 
failures. 

For failures in the group where 
the liabilities for each default 


creased to 43.8 per cent in the 
third quarter of 1935, from 36.1 
per cent in the third quarter last 
year. It was 41.1 in the first 
quarter of this year and 43.7 per 
cent in the second three months. 


the year makes an interesting 
study. 

There has been during this 
year, a higher ratio of failures 
for smaller amounts than in pre- 


In other words, 43.8 per cent 
of all failures in the United States 
during the third quarter of 1935 
reported liabilities of $5,000 or 


amounted to $5,000 or less, the 
ratio has been slightly higher for 
each quarterly period back to the 
third quarter of 1934. It has in- 





the United States—Third Quarter, 1935 


-CLASSIFIED FAILURES, 
1935—\ —rTotal, 1934 Slants wturing— -——Trading—_, -—-Other Com’ “i, 
Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
$93.043 $320,529 26 $379,646 $31,255 $283,189 4 $6,105 
80,978 ,902 14 370,747 163.171 94.7 7 ae : 
1,828 12,576 37,482 se Pie 
209,818 2 ‘cee é 2,974,244 
456.983 701.724 944,317 
43,051 52 395 ) 273,600 





anual iii in 





1935 
——ALL COMMERCIAL, 


Assets 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


$885,681 


$2,247,497 


$1,349,163 
$1,681,827 


161 4, 980.036 


,036 


$3,371, 
$4, 


TORS 6 ncc0000 
1934 
ATLANTIC 


Total, 

Total, 
MIDDLE 

New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


980 36,376 

3.147 
973,515 
324,183 


8.970. 204 
82.692 


2 2.447. 759 


.185,909 
1.755.056 
2,514,965 

$8,455,930 
$10,511,958 


.294,260 
5,011,263 


.286,907 


$6,454,503 
592,908 


,090,225 
3,464,093 3 


$8,435 845 
$6,113,072 





$13.7 
8,5 


$25,143, 106 0.655 


18,076 


$10,511,504 592, 4¢ 


9,937 


1,004 
1,007 


BOSD... 5000 . 
1934 


ATLANTIC 


Total, 
Total, 
SOUTH 
Maryland 
Delaware 
District of Columbia.... 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Sonth Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


£9,87 3.106 303 


564 $166,7: $395,036 $652,8 
121 [ 1, 

5,973 ; 41,077 
459 100, 104. 959 
3.123 516,2 81,268 
587 240,12: 167,575 


‘685 


860,096 
328,077 
199,929 
346,263 


386.144 
208,782 
945 

5.554 
$3.631,424 


91,668 


267.889 46,700 


gD 6 


$3,631,42 24 


“$1, 649, 137 
$2,208,997 


$745 y, 78 54 
$370,916 


“$1, 290, 187 
$1,475,332 


$1,219,613 
$1,785,176 


Total, 1935.. 
Total, 1934 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


$249,374 
268,150 
165,818 
123,674 
269,568 
155,765 
181,845 
1,278,766 


$2,692,960 
$1,524,412 


66 $32,437 
491.946 93.153 
138.284 d 51,393 
369.933 4,500 
149,140 50,000 
155.588 


$281.811 $92,5 
377.170 
130.000 
128,174 
319.568 
164.§ 

188 25 
459,17. 


$221.361 
287.511 
574.021 z, 
88.747 
291.843 
gr 


Sit 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma .. 
Louisiana 


Texas 1 51,2 5° 20 


$398.568 
$502,541 


84.049, 
F2,102, 


Total, 1935........ 
Total, 1934 


CENTRAL EAST 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


$1 $291,797 
17,122 
560.190 
2,659.566 
237,744 


$3,766 re 29 
$987,879 


.173.106 
277.147 176,043 
517.666 .166 029.778 

5,183 -268.032 


942.334 5 731 
542,277 5s / y 453 ‘ 331.377 


$1,036,174 
2,740 


$2,501,077 
475.§ 


$1.980.768 


$3,978,336 
$5,122,429 


$11.083.331 
$10,162,298 


3.260.192 
$7,680,716 


1935 
1934 
WEST 


Total, 
Total, 


CENTRAL 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


021 $11,136 
.919 


,D98 


$249,469 
126,102 
579,066 


$130.110 
48.658 
493.359 


$198, 


“96 668 
28.740 


50.115 290.5 


“$684,164 
$884,061 


$41 8,260 
$660,887 


$1.132.793 374 


$1,692,874 


ST77,.650 $1,692.! 


$1,139,057 


Total, 1935...... e 
Total, 1934 


WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


$11,000 $15,500 
31,099 


28.379 


$13.000 
13.148 
8.000 
107.825 
3.316 


$15,500 
42.199 
18.000 
321.896 
20,351 


227.043 


ie) 
bo Dios 


38.992 
2.100 


11,294 
200 


Ttah 
Nevada 
$107,953 
$14,058 


$334, 858 
$493,114 


$16,227 
$78,393 


$459.038 
$585.5 


$156.783 


$239,510 


ital, FOSS... snooa0 
Total, 1934 
PACIFIC 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


65 


$922,470 
61.571 
1,889,764 
2,873,805 
$706,780 


$188,820 
160.466 
1,330,273 


£RZ 
231. 
3388.08 


$115.145 Si. 
187.673 4n¢ 
1.199.843 4.52 4 G08. 730 


S|] rHAw 


633 5 


398 


85. 927 


$6.186.905 
$5.927.958 


$1.412.661 
$2 729.765 


1935 
1934 


Total, 


Total. 989 


ot. nr 
283 


5.AGT 


$17.517.346 
$9,552,360 


$25.709.882 
$22,931,031 


$16.903,055 
$21,.742.176 


$60,130, 


en4 


717.310 


98,298 


Total U. S.., 


$23 
Total U. S.. $27 1 225 
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less in each case. For the year 
1934 it averaged 38.3 per cent for 
each quarter, against 36.5 and 35.8 
per cent, respectively, in the two 
years preceding. The next group 
was that in which the liabilities 
were from $5,000 to $25,000 and for 
this class the ratio of failures in 
the third quarter of 1935 was 42.2 
per cent, against 46.7 per cent in 
the same period last year. In 
these two divisions, 86 per cent of 
failures in the third quarter of 
this year occurred. 


Monthly and Quarterly Failure Figures 


-—-Number-——, __§ Liabilities 

1935 1934 1933 1935 
Getober sc ciiivcs 1,097 1,091 1,206 $22,243,941 
September ...... 806 790 1,116 $21,837,926 
Pbdat .cccecses 910 929 1,472 17,845,596 
Jaly wc ccsccccces 931 912 1,421 20,446,761 


8rd Quarter... 2,647 2,631 4,009 $60,130,283 


FUME wcccccseees 961 1,033 1,648 $20,463,097 
MAY .occcccccces 1,027 977 1,909 15,669,627 
April ....cceceee 1,115 1,052 1,921 18,063,923 


2nd Quarter... 3,103 3,062 5,478 $54,196,647 


BNE asec a5 s88 976 1,102 1,948 $18,522,840 
Februaty ....... 1,005 1,049 2,378 18,737,657 
January ........ 1,184 1.364 2.919 18,823,697 


1st Quarter... 3,165 3,515 7,245 $56,084,194 


1934 1933 1932 1934 
December .......- 963 1,132 2.469 $19.910,610 
November ....... 923 1,237 2,073 18.849,791 


October .......--- 1,091 1,206 2,273 19,968,448 


4th Quarter... 2,977 3,575 6,815 $58,228,849 


September ...... 790 1,116 2,182 $16,440,147 
August ......... 929 1,472 2,796 18,459,963 
eee ee 912 1,421 2,596 19.325,.517 





8rd Quarter... 2,631 4,009 7,574 


June ...--ceeees 1,033 1,648 2,688 $23,868,293 
May wcccccseccee 977 1,909 2,788 22.560.835 
April .cccscccces 1,052 1,921 2,816 25,786,975 


2nd Quarter .. 3,062 5,478 8,292 $72,216,103 


March .2-sccccce 1,102 1,948 2,951 $27,227,511 
February ....... 1,049 2,378 2,732 19,444,718 
CN 1,364 2,919 3,458  32,905,42s§ 


Ist Quarter... 3,515 7,245 9,141 $79,577,657 


1933 1932 1931 1933 
December ....... 1,132 2,469 2,758 $27,200,432 
November ....... 1,237 2,073 2,195 25,353,376 
October ......... 1,206 2,273 2,362 30,581,970 


4th Quarter... 3,575 6,815 7,315 $83,135,778 


September ...... 1,116 2,182 1,936 $21,846,906 
ee 1,472 2,796 1,944 42,776,049 
0A CCE 1,421 2,596 1,983 27,481,103 


8rd Quarter... 4,009 7,574 5,863 $92,104,058 


ME ddwncnswees 1,648 2,688 1,993 $35.344,909 
ere 1,909 2,788 2,248 47,971,573 
(ES cr 1,921 2,816 2,383 51,097,384 

2nd Quarter... 5,478 8,292 6,624 $134,413,866 
Ee 1,945 2,951 2,604 $48,500,212 
February ....... 2,378 2,732 2,563 65,576,068 
ae 2.919 3.458 3.316 79,100,602 


Ist Quarter .. 7,245 9.141 8.483 £193.176,882 


The two other groups, that is, 
those where the amounts were 
from $25,000 to $100,000 and the one 
where the liabilities were above 
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Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—October 





















—_ Number——_, o—— Liabilities — 

Districts 1935 19384 1933 1935 1934 
Se aaa a's ae ob a0 840 an eOR eee eae es 91 138 150 $1,720,458 $1,685,997 
IE Gs hob n we ooo dee enw owns eanes 410 346 32 9,714,280 2 ool 
PMAGGIOHM Cekei cos tae cen casnies eee 53 50 51 1,061,543 1,268,433 
oc UE) ene a erertra mee rere er er ae 78 65 95 1,384,585 1,514,549 
RICHIE. CO eie so 55-0. oe altcanate wectidiene Rees 40 48 74 1,250,947 778,492 
Pe NB asdsc ethic tee ceackacoeecanes 37 25 40 368,866 966,745 
Ce ON is od oi hos CaS hon © Cero edncus 121 124 177 2,570,284 2,606,849 
Fels EMM CSc. ok. ca eere sees Co ae ak eee 37 36 42 477,410 431,761 
EE. SOc ects exncednnesseanahes 19 22 43 304,789 458,767 
WMeatina CRCe CIO) oo vine cc ceeicas deewe cman 27 54 39 287,219 321,324 
Bae (CEO eo cicacasssewcdesedcww maeenee 3 20 40 151,809 189,152 
Sai. Weaeises CID) cic csvsccunadveceee 171 163 134 2,951,751 2,907,028 
"Fotad United: States. 66. ccicesb ae cmesd 1,097 1,091 1,206 $22,243,941 $19,968,448 

October, 1935 

7—Manufacturing— ca Trading—_, -—-Other Com'l-—, 
Districts No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
BRAG Soclestarns oad cece 23 $284,572 57 $1,191,508 11 $244,378 
BeGONd> <5 os.c.cr dete 129 4,252,087 236 2,404,456 45 3,057,737 
REG ais. 045 aie eas cies 11 157,598 40 874,206 2 29,73 
i: ro ae 17 248,074 58 1,040,192 3 96,319 
NS ke CER Ge aw oo 7 296,482 30 185,130 3 769,335 
WN ks ase ee deeeinn y 33,320 33 321,402 2 14,144 
MONOMER cc gtdoissc80.0'000 38 1,299,756 70 820,844 13 449,684 
PSO os cia esis ccc 3e's + 34,800 31 432,582 y 10,028 
POUR asd: goes a's 864 Geer 2 15,583 15 237,906 2 51,300 
MN eo arclg Ware-ee ods. oa 3 18,414 23 253,968 1 14,837 
[eer 3 35,070 9 87,390 1 29,349 
dy Cli 1s See Pepe mere ear rere 48 982,199 108 664,266 15 1,305,286 
Total Us Besse kos 287 $7,657,955 710 $8,513,850 100 $6,072,136 
Total Oct., 1934. 258 $5,927,218 716 $9,564,499 117 $4,476,731 


$100,000, showed marked reduc- 
tions in the ratios for 1935. For 
both of them, the proportion to 
the total number of failures was 
only 14 per cent. For the highest 
group, that is, where the liabili- 
ties for each failure were $100,000 
or more, the ratio for the third 
quarter this year was 4.2 per cent 
—for the nine months of 1935, it 
averaged only 3.1 per cent, against 
5 per cent in 1934. 


Failures in October 

Failures in October numbered 
1,097 and the liabilities amounted 
to $22,243,941. In October of last 
year the number was 1,091 and the 
total indebtedness reported $19,- 
968,448. The increase over last 
year was very small as it has been 
in the other months this year 
where an increase was shown. 

Of the ten months this year 
there were five in which the num- 


Failures in Specified Cities in the United States—October 


Fed. Res. 


City Dist. Pop. 
NEON 6c oe hee ee se 5 804,874 
pe See rT Ce ee 1 781,188 
Buffalo ...........00-- 2 573,076 
CRORE 6 ct etccdaweec:s 7 3,376,438 
GUICTHNAED 8 vdi5 hoe hoes 4 451,160 
DM Coy 0) or) RRP gee ear area + 900,429 
PEIN caidviaweewnea seen 7 1,568,662 
TRGIANAPONS.....660 0080 7 364,161 
RORKOY CIC cc's n ac cic we 2 316,716 
Bansas City, Mo... .-... 10 399,746 
EOS ANMONCG is eins cas oe 12 1,238,048 
RMD ki ss daca teas 8 307,745 
PNR a cuc ceteaaas 7 578,248 
Minneapolis ....-. ec. 9 464,356 
INGEN atv piesa se iot Che's 2 442,337 
INGW .ORICRNG kee cece ss 6 458,762 
NEWS, OM Mie s:0.sceiscars e906 2 6,930,446 
PRHGGCIPRIG «6.6366 6505: 3 1,950,961 
Poiji >| ere 4 669,817 
Portland, Ore... .... 26 12 301,815 
MRM REON i552 ne eosin og 2 328,132 
WET PATRI o 408 0640'S oo as 8 821,960 
San Pranciseo..<..2<.. 12 634,394 
PRR ENON so tice heed arate a0 6 12 365,583 
Washinaton. D. C........ 5 


486,869 


! 
| 
| 


ME. 36 smcd es sce os 
PAE CRB oie 6-6 senate 656 80-8 


Weta. Biescicdcis9 0 


























— ——T*ailures—H——___,, 
October, 1935 October, 1934 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 

4 $798,139 13 $436,039 
26 1,052,714 23 608,058 
9 42,459 9 131,802 
44 613,800 24 668,600 
3 27,260 5 121,156 
12 129,995 17 176,964 
4 249,680 14 679,251 
Ys 52,090 5 

1 4,500 8 42,677 
37 1,748,592 382 961,470 
om | Sdvdmateratete 1 4.990 

13 300,010 a = 
3 11,340 6 25,251 
25 274,450 22 376,861 
1 27,388 ok acuteeaia 
246 5,302,557 181 3,907,379 
16 173,209 22 633,841 
+ 77,745 5 281.239 
18 83,955 13 335,771 
4 27,167 4 41,213 
11 139,175 + 14,257 
13 142,338 18 192,215 
3 8,595 9 875,034 
5 58,948 8 123,313 
509 $11,346,106 450 $10,319,499 
588 $10,897,835 641 $9,648,949 
1,097 $22,243,941 1,091 $19,968,448 
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ber of failures were slightly in 
excess of those for the same 


Failures by 


Branches of Business—October, 1935 


——Labilities —_, 


——-Number—, 











: : MANUFACTURERS 1985 1934 1935 1934 
months in 1934. As has previ- Tron, ‘Sieel.and: Mousdries:. .. «<<<. si66.n.s0s vce mec 17 6 $238,644 $63,067 
ously appeared, however, the total Machinery and Tools..............-..+++s004- 2 22 247,206 269,932 

: WVOOIDUE. DOPVOUR REO. oc i505 oc caved sera es ens 1 6 5,000 211,534 
for the year to date ShowWS @TC- Girone and Late... sccccc ce fececcncecee 1 i 8,221 seco 
duction in the number, as well as Lumber and Building Lines................-.. 35 24 2,237,137 1,653,747 
: oy egege Clothing ond TuMnignines. .... 6s sce ic vcs sainidelaw es 25 12 744,160 105,442 
in liabilities reported, a8 COM- fore, Gloves and Furs.................ss.s0ee 19 12 257,029 101,495 
pared with the same time in 1934. Chemicals and Drugs................-....005. 4 3 47,459 27.901 

. ae ° PIR oi fas has ehcp sk Sis ais RR rw hie ao 2 3 74,037 10,040 
It was in the division covering printing and Publishing....................... 12 12 459,507 139,496 
manufacturing concerns that Fe S8Milllngand Bakerssici cc. cs valence aceeeaes 26 22 202,010 197,083 
3 . fail . ee ee Pe Ce Cree Tee ree 8 7 114,592 72.588 
increase in tallures 1n ctobe Tan PSs Ree ge Re ed ee 2 6 54,792 66,154 
this year, over last, occurred. For Stone, Clay and Glass..............0cceeeeees 12 11 32,016 311,700 
the other classes there was a re- UR NN oa she casey sles. he oe wSiie ss folio, Siw Roi Nene a anise a Pica: af sialic 2,697,039 
duction in the number of defaults Total Manufacturers.................00005 287 258 $7,657,955 $5,927,218 
reported. For the trading class, TRADERS 
. CORON OI Saati aa dale w dae sss saa ay 14 22 $79,178 $531,727 
the number was slightly LOWES, Grocerien, Mest and Pieh....-..+-.-...0-> 259 250 2,678,567 «2,439,572 
both for retail and wholesale lines, Hotels and Restaurants.................0+005. 90 74 1,503,607 1,491,690 
: : RONG IDO oa) sarc ncaib os dik baie aan 8S OS AS AAS oh 8 af 87,896 155,388 
while for the other commercial, Clothing and Furnishings....................-- so 77 716,453 759,891 
embracing very largely agents and DET CORR RRACCOLDOUG 5 5 6 on 6.6 oe: nee vieeetece 2 24 220,971 486,102 
NR a i nee 31 22 307,266 143,654 
brokers, the tina ber was 3 less, Furniture and as a er eae 18 16 223,963 277,048 
though liabilities were higher Hardware, Stoves and Tools..............+++:. 17 19 228,363 217.722 
: CRMENIOCRIB AE TIMOR: oo oes 5 on5ckls 650 6 ote ek as dee wi 49 55 344,148 465,004 
than they were in October of last NI ice ee ck Oe Ne aga us 8 13 53,744 103,500 
year. POMIAIET OU OMPEB 566 60056 50's. 4 bce 0 says we ches ow are 3 6 25,152 73,333 
° . ° : MERRIE MUR NIE ooo 5 55a vo Sa wise eos do Sate oo es ww at SX 14 3 107,937 57,2€5 
Failures in manufacturing lines ee on ect UL | nd ne 5 8 15,855 90,441 
last ampnt hi nlmpercd 267, With “AlllOther.. ...sccs4cscescssemenscscc ect secec 91 116 1,920,750 2,272,162 
liabilities of $7,657,955. In the ALANS REQUORN, <5: 4,¢ 50-0 -sicses eres. gie ao Golo donne 710 716 $8,513,850 $9,564,499 
retail division there were 637 de- PG RINT ER 65.6 iso: 2: 6a rele ack bleed neal 100 417 6,072,136 4,476,731 
faults for $6,572,670 of indebted- POPAle UAE ORTON: ss:3is'x prose 810.0. 9s osu olen 1,097 1,091 $22,248,941 $19,968,448 


Analysis of Failures by Liability Groups for October 


7 Number —~ -19: 

1935 Ratio 1934 Ratio Total 
Under $5,000...... 4435 40.4 430 39.4 $1,154,810 
$5,000 to $25,000... 493 44,9 495 45.4 5,089,942 
$25,000 to $100,000 130 11.9 114 10.4 6,005,479 
Over $100,000..... 31 2.8 52 4.8 9,693,710 
Motel co<cph<x 1,097 100.0 1,091 100.0 $22,243,941 


ness, and in the wholesale class 
73, owing a total of $1,941,180. 


For the other commercial section 


100 failures occurred for $6,072,- ; 
136 of liabilities. ee 
In the same month last year es?) 
there were 258 manufacturing j93]_ |" 
failures, reported owing $5,927,- 1980... 
218; 640 retail defaults for $7,453,-  ; 993° | | 
363; 76 in the wholesale division 
for $2,111,136, and 117 other com- cae 
mercial for $4,476,731. In most 934°" "" 
LOO 0560.3 


of the earlier months of this year, 
failures in retail lines made a more 


unfavorable showing than for the 


EE 
cee 
CE ae 


other two classes. Such was not eo 
the case, however, in the October 
sin Sagi 1935... 
The analysis by liability groups 1934 
for the month of October showed i 
that the failures in the larger 1931. ss 
class, those where the liabilities — 
in each instance are for $100,000 j998.__- 


se 


-Lia bilities——__—_ 
i 
Average 


a eee 
Average Total 


$2,607 $1,090,043 $2.535 

10,933 5,410,395 10,930 

46,196 5,087,896 44,631 
312,700 


8,380,114 161,156 
$19,968,448 $18,303 


$20,277 





or more, continued at a small ratio 
as compared with the other 
Classes. There was little differ- 
ence in the comparison between 
this year and last for October in 
the other divisions. This was 
especially true as to the two lower 


Large and Small Failures—October 
MANUFACTURING 
Total . $100,000 & More— -—Under $100,000— 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities Average 
287 $7,657,955 14 $3,531,583 2is $4,126,372 $15,115 
258 5,927,218 19 2,976,049 239 2,951,169 12,348 
314 8,849,876 19 8,919,367 295 4,930,509 16,714 
542 18,896,406 49 10,330,310 493 8,566,096 17,376 
614 26,333,523 43 15,798,148 571 10,535,375 18,420 
499 17,989,289 86 =: 111,711,983 463 6,277,306 15,718 
483 12,071,429 20 5,449,628 463 6,621,801 14,302 
528 18,490,206 24 6,458,858 504 7,031,348 13,951 
TRADING 
710 $8,513,850 8 $1,879,742 702 $6,634,108 $9,450 
716 9,564,499 13 2,628,438 703 6,936,061 9,866 
780 18,284,745 24 4,904,087 756 8,380,658 11,086 
1,581 26,116,260 40 7,745,983 1,541 18,370,277 11,921 
1,605 29,485,979 33 10,533,754 1,572 18,952,255 12,064 
1,474 22,095,565 29 6,402,844 1,445 15,693,221 10,860 
1,211 14,463,657 12 2,704,714 1,199 11,758,943 9,807 
1,369 17,268,263 14 4123734 17355 13,144°529 97701 
ALL COMMERCIAL 
1,097 $22,243,941 81 $9,693,710 1,066 $12,550,231 $11,773 
1,091 19,968,448 52 8,380,114 1,039 11,588,334 11,153 
1,206 30,581,970 fp 15,772,795 1,185 14,809,175 13,048 
2,273 52,869,974 116 26,741,540 2,157 26,128,434 12,118 
2,362 70,660,436 86 36,000,852 2,276 34,659,584 15,228 
2,124 56,296,577 83 31,833,643 2,041 24,462,934 11,986 
1,822 31,313,581 43 10,919,959 1,779 20,393.622 11,464 
2,023 34,990,474 45 12,983,630 1,978 22,006,844 11,126 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—October, 1935 classes, where the liabilities were 
Number ———Liabilities————.._ $5,000 or less for each failure, and 
MANUFACTURERS yet. 1935 Oct., 193 *t., 1935 yet., 198 
REE ACETREDS Ch Tee Se See, «ON. ER bs + where the amounts were between 
WO a sac cc ped eee eR Re ete 23 25 $746,851 $910,869 
Millitie: Aud Babeors. co .s65 ob acscicas 26 22 202,010 197,083 $5,000 and $25,000. ; 
‘hemicals ¢ NE on. i grereve ears eee 3 7,459 27,90 : et 
ar angiied gh hens : . oes Bide As to the geographical divisions 
cnet Clothing and Furnishings.......... 25 18 744,160 316,976 2 
747 Textiles (Other).........-..eeecee. 19 18 247,920 202,148 Of the United States, there was 
149 Hats, Gloves and Furs............, 19 12 257.029 101,495 quite a marked increase in the 
195 Lestner @nd@ BROES.. 6.6368 2 i acccs 8 7 114,592 72,588 : 
01 Dates ee ee far ged ee 9 3 74.037 10,040 mumber of failures and amount 
40 Rubber Goods....... 1 4 133,060 61.824. of liabilities for October in the 
196 Tobacco and Bever 2 6 54.792 66,154 z 
83 RSS ERE LO I 7 1 281,207 8,009 New York sector. The increase 
88 Lumber and Building Lines......... 28 23 1,955,930 1,645,747 for the total of all failures in ‘the 
154 MERONINORS eS ao n8 ooo os, care vole se ois aoe 12 4 168,077 22,419 = P 
700 Transportation Equipment.......... 8 17 71,129 242,513 United States during October 
139 POIs BNO GCA cere oie Sect oid oe 34 18 550,388 121.820 compared with a year ago was 
— Non-Ferrous Metals.........csceees 9 9 117,301 118,728 - 
218 Petroleary And: Coalsc.icsscc cs neces 6 1 76,765 250,000 Very small, equal to only a fraction 
—— ye dung ween Se rae ane 12 12 459,507 pecans of one per cent. For the New 
fan *aper and Paper Products,......... a 4 rrr. 74,08¢ wi and . 
on "Stone, Clay and Glass............. 12 11 432,016 311.700 York division which covers the 
590 PN ON ON Sanchar wince win a 0.0 6 arash = 30 40 1,043,785 1,030,637 Gecond Federal Reserve District, 
9 er Bea a . 
Ss ° S 
= Total Manufacturers........... 287 258 $7,657,955 $5,027,218 and is made up mainly of New 
102 RETAIL DEALERS York State, the increase in number 
354 General PEORCS:: «5.5-6-6 Stee teen eeeee 14 py. $79,178 $531.727 was over 18 per cent. 
48 Groceries, Meat and Fish........... 223 2it 1,721,225 1,424,092 
722 Clothing and Furnishings.......... 7 76 666,688 756,091 ————October, 1935 -———_, 
)04 Dry Goods and Department Stores... 22 2t 207.403 251.418 Number Ratio Liabilities 
500 bits, Gloves Gnd Pare... oc bss 5 Ss 15,855 90,441 Manufacturers .... 287 26.1 $7,657,955 
333 Leather aud SRGGS.. 66.65 kcsccccces 27 21 271.066 139,244 ‘Traders: 
5 MEINE osrralia or coca 2 cate) wy gas bose ev tndee an 13 15 183,002 32.637 MGR Sc cctsec 637 58.1 6,572,679 
41 Lumber and Building Materials..... 1 q 5,600 97.458 Wholesale ...... 73 6.7 1,941,180 
62 Chemicals and Drugs............... 46 54 302,735 462.004 Agents & Com’ Ser. 100 9.1 6,072,136 
—— RENOIR oo ctcvcre- ow wiv: or Serene Weal Ole Seem 4 6 33.900 $2,217 : - ap ne mee PEST RT BOTT 
ee Sears Total U. S...... 1,09 ; 22,243, 
99 Tobacco, Billiards and Beverages.... 8 11 87,896 155,388 eee — a  < anaes 
31 Paper and Paper Products.......... 10 9 55,615 160.755 ———— October, 1934 ____, 
eo Books and Periodicals............++ 2 3 36.672 57,265 | ee 
48 NR, 6 oi. oss 0 ned ba veekase 4 4 12,169 79,615  Manufacturers..... 258 = 23.6 = $5,927,218 
Jewelry .. 2... cece eee s cee c ec ccee 3 6 25.152 73.333 Traders: eeu wn 
io REMAN INORG occ cstre sx a9. eres ae dl eels Ke 4 8 44,507 105,052 NE hes bean 7 a 
Non-Ferrous Metals...........c008: 1 St ARO “seeatex Wholesale ...... a6 .0 2,111,136 
er Hardware and, Tools... 2. .< + ise se 15 19 186.138 217.722 Agents & Com’! Ser. ooead ASS Mt Gc 
T= Oe RANEY DOCOINR oes oc one pie eo eke eae’ 2 1 38,734 3,800 Total U. S...... 1,091 100.0 $19,968,448 
Hotels and Restaurants............ 90 74 1.503.607 1.491.690 Sctasec aaa 
<] -etrole F ‘oe Srexciten x 3 22.613 97.0°2 eee pe ee, 
rai . aioe ; eal a Soa ue a oe Frigid “Number Ratio _ Liabilities 
If Stone, Clay Fong - : — ey ray ’ - a oa nee Manufacturers ..... 314 26.0 $8,849,876 
Transportation Equipment.......... 20 22 652,482 505.353 rela ere 
as AT OURO... ccs ce se stecesecses 21 24 258.978 420.751 Retail 700 58.1 9.942.237 
ef Total Retail Dealers........... 637 640 $6.572.670 $7.453.363 Wholesale ....-- 80 6.6 3,342,508 
Agents & Com’! Ser. 112 9.2 8,447,349 
WHOLESALE DEALERS ciate etal achalasia 
Ee i aan RAED 
Books and Periodicals............2. oe we 06060”t‘“—ts— a CC t«s ae Total U. S...... 1,206 100.0 $30,581,970 
Yhemicals and Drugs.............+: 3 $41,413 $3,000 : : 
a acalagaaelaaaaaats ’ ” There were increases also in the 
PUBOIEORD tele dlour.ewnsc ree reekb cue , S gaviasies 144,411 i : ; 
Lumber and Building Materials..... 5 2 600.829 30.528 number of failures in the Phila- 
yroceries, Meat and Fish........... 36 39 957,342 1,015,480 : ° s 
ge  eeggeuing apres serve District 
15 MEP WTN PROGR 5. 66. oio dG Aia'g 0 68 b 0 abi 8 4 37,397 161,201 delphia Federal Re erve ‘ . ? 
48 Leather and Shoes...............-. 4 1 36.200 4410 and in the Ceveland District, 
MACDINGOLY 12.00006s ebpeewneeas nore ~ » Se see ere 10,000 ° oa am 
l4 iti . which adjoins the latter, and is 
76 mon-Perroua Metals: : .....<sis< 66 sis — Bai‘ éiéC |||” a : 
20 MLL EN crea sala aleyeis ass ayaie-wieia noo 1 7 19,844 71.283 made up largely of Ohio and 
Janar ar de rns te > = or 9 e 
18 Paper and Paper Products.......... 2 1 15,650 20.000 Western Pennsylvania. For the 
02 Petroleum and Coal..............-- 2 5 24,500 140,250 z ' z 
51 I 6 ongnek sb es er enccnns “i Ps eecee: eens Pacific Coast, failures in October 
Stone, Clay and Glass De pieiskts Se ees - 1 26.000 50,000 this year also were more numer- 
Giethine and Furnishings........... 3 B 49,765 3.800 
50 3 OO SRS RS 2 3 21,068 234.684 Ous than they were a year ago. 
66 op-ed BawipmMent, « . <...2.0.0:2: 3 . popes Bas: Attention has been called to the 
= d Se a i ee ee ‘ 2 77,408 is * e - : 
rs - —- aaa - —- increase in failures in the Eastern 
2 Total Wholesale Dealers........ 73 76 $1,941,180 $2,111,136 : 
64 sini. Saab #: ° ‘ " part of the United States, last 
AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
60 EO TUNINN eo. ceca e doe: wscceibin-s sini weessie ] 3 $61,900 $246,807 month. For the New England 
01 lg (Investment)... ...6.es.s0. 2 6 938.388 306,551 States a marked decrease was 
MN eg facies. Ge ose W OE A Senta eralers + 7 44,724 93,061 P ° 
reo Be I OE eee 4 15 52.353 326.2231 Shown in the October figures this 
7 oes cor cievsxtavasa calc 44.8.6 Ok ecekis 13 8 156,535 159,263 year, In most of the South there 
3 Insurance and Real Estate.......... 33 42 8.102.943 2.568.567 : 
53 TE AH ae ED Bie alee EMR Gn 5 6 102.709 s3.147 Were reductions too, as appeared 
48 —— COMPADICSs 6460s 0000 rorek 2 1 5,885 18.897 from the report for the Richmond 
D) MT IN 5. or ah tris, ocd ai ocelot oalalia ait 9 = 117.302 16.506 
28 OCT a a ee nah 25 27 1.489.397 es7.701 and the Dallas Federal Reserve 
36 fie pei pete one —— Districts. For the St. Louis Dis- 
64 Total Agents & Commercial] Ser. 100 117 $6,072,136 $4.476.731 a ‘a 
26 Total United States............ 1,097 1,091 $22,243,941 $19,968,448 trict, little change appeared. 
/ NOVEMBER, 1935 33 











OCTOBER BANK CLEARINGS 





AT. THREE-YEAR PEAK 


OTAL bank clearings for 
twenty-two leading cities in 
the United States for the 

month of October were, with the 
exception of March and July, 1935, 
the largest for any month in over 
three years. There was an in- 
crease over the amount shown for 
that month in 1934 of 24.7 per cent. 

A decided change for the better 
has appeared in the report of bank 
clearings since June of this year. 
The increase over the clearings for 
the same month of last year has 
been substantially higher for each 
month. 

For the first six months of 1935, 
some increase was shown com- 
pared with the record for the same 
month in 1934. The increase, how- 
ever, was not so large as it has been 
since June, and there was one 
month, February, when bank 
clearings showed a decline from 
the preceding year. 

The increase for Octo'er this 
year was well distributed through- 
out the United States. There was 
a gain at New York City of 26.6 per 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 


1935 1934 P. Ct. 
Oct. ...... $925,8383,000 $753,507,000 + 22.9 
a See 874,162,000 143,202,000 +17.6 
INN 5 avers 823,983,000 675,390,000 +22.1 
DUNT aes ance 927,047,000 795,762,000 +16.5 
SUNG 2.0% 895,995,000 818,342,000 + 9.5 
oe 881,098,000 817,264,000 + 7.8 
April ..... 877,230,000 908.558,000 — 3.4 
Mar. ..-+-+ 940,785,000 811,905,000 +15.9 
i. ae 868,477,000 865,128,000 + 0.4 
BAR. as 0% 907,278,000 760,338,000 +18.0 

1934 1933 
A $868,144,000 $745,351,000 +16.5 
TS 739,992,000 761,474,000 — 2. 





eT 


cent and for the aggregate, cover- 
ing all other points outside of New 
York City, the increase was 20 per 
cent. 

The gain outside of New York 
City was largely at the other East- 
ern points, mainly at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. At Cleveland, 
also, clearings were considerably 
higher than they were for October 
of last year. At other Western 
cities there were heavy gains, 
notably at Detroit, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. At Chicago, 
clearings this year were higher, 
but the increase was below that for 
other Western points. 

Bank clearings for the first week 
of November continued to show 


2 considerable gain. The total for 
the twenty-two leading cities in 
the United States for the five-day 
week ended Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 6, was $4,987,404,000, against 
$4,138,643,000 a year ago, an in- 
crease of 20.5 per cent. For the 
week preceding, the advance was 
only 9.4 per cent. At New York 
City, clearings were $3,067,022,000, 
a gain of 15.0 per cent. 

Figures at leading centers, com- 
pared with those of a year ago, are 
printed herewith: 

Five Days Five Days 


Nov. 6, 19385 Nov. 7, 1934 
-——-000 omitted-———_,_ Change 











WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


Week 
October 2, Per 
1935 Cent 
UES Sige Sr sce canelipacetenpie el mle $228.293 + 8.0 
oo a ee ee 376,000 +18.2 
IRIN? cca Sosa) 51S. we aerecpiane diem $2,100 + 5.2 
SUNUUNMEEININ! 9 5 aterovsreie er aa be where 168,464 +80.2 
PL vibe ce weneaeece be 74.098 +16.1 
eileen paren ena 50,044 +18.2 
Ee ee ee 68,007 + 6.3 
re ee re err ae 38,539 — 4.1 
Rta, Wine Ban a ae en oe ee 45,700 +15.0 
ee) a oe 31,765 + 0.1 
UNRICINEEIDY cid'pi 6 ex's '0.5'e 051 9 270,900 + 9.7 
NINE Soot ta xs Ainge Wino anwiee 90,272 23.5 
PI 5 Js ses, oachln ie Swine 78,800 +13.6 
re ee ee 27,801 +20.9 
IN 0 ap sina bs deere 0 be 75.441 +19.4 
Ss a, oe 84.379 +15.4 
RN re ak 576i ig al ve gare ee 30,953 +15.7 
ey te Pee eee 37,828 — 5.0 
WER DTRDCIBCS ccc cisessccas 143,600 +19.7 
ee Oe ee eae 27,416 +20.7 
NN Gia k tard ba Sisco 516 arb em 31,3840 +23.0 
| RNS 7a | Sana ee $2,011,738 +17.1 
I Nisa. eis tala, a miosis 4,388,914 +48.7 
DI ks dace need $6,400,652 +37. 


Note—Clearings reported 


34 


in millions and thousands (000 omitted throughout). 
figures of the same week in 1954. 


Week 
October 9, 
1935 
$202,594 
326,000 
27,600 
98,454 
69,234 
43,880 
56,639 
34,778 
46,400 
43,279 


74,900 
25,528 
78,166 
83,516 
30,454 
40,760 
127.600 
26,485 
28,924 
$1,786,403 
3,238,625 


$5.025,028 





Per 
Cent 
+ 5.0 
+ 26.4 
+15.5 
+17.3 
+384.5 
+12.0 
+ 84 
— 7.6 
+14.5 
+43.2 
+17.5 
+ 34.3 
+19.1 
+18.0 
+ 40.6 
+13.7 
+16.0 
+ 5.9 
+ 20.5 
+28.5 
+22.8 


+18.7 


+ 28.7 





+ 25.0 


Five Days 


October 16, Per 
1935 Cent 
$197,287 — 4.1 
310,000 +19.7 
30,900 +12.0 
93,783 +25.3 
68.989 +16.0 
47,196 + 83 
58,229 +10.1 
39,052 — 6.2 
49,500 + 7.1 
31,783 + 2.7 
253,900 +11.2 
85,150 429.4 
74,900 + 5.9 
29,592 +17.8 
71,438 +417.8 
87,698 +19.6 
31,3811 + 4.5 
48,801 +19.3 
132,200 ++22.9 
28,738 +22.8 
29,265 + 9.8 
$1,799,662 +12.9 


3,168,372 +25.5 


+ 20.6 


$4,968,034 
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ee ee $254.698 $237,644 + 7.2 
Philadelphia ... 338,000 244,000 + 38.5 
i ras 26,800 23,200 + 15.5 
Pittsburgh .... 100,239 75,591 + 32.6 
Cleveland ..... 69,992 5 + 31.6 
Cincinnati 53,043 + 24.9 
Baltimore ..... 58,949 + 31.4 
Richmond ..... 39,139 + 16.0 
Atlanta: 2.20065 47,000 + 7.6 
New Orleans... 35,764 + 27.6 
Chicago... 284,800 + 46.0 
DOtIINE 6 cacwie 87,865 + 62.6 
St. Louls...2.- 91,103 + 44.8 
Louisville ..... 37,927 + 58.7 
Minneapolis ... 64,753 + 21.5 
Kansas City.... 78,880 + 25.9 
LL ee 31.466 + 23.6 
PMMae .ccscecs 40,704 + 33.8 
San Francisco.. 124,200 + 23.5 
Portland, Ore.. 24,912 18.528 + 34.5 
Seattle ....... 30,148 19,897 + 51.5 
Total ....... $1,920,882 $1,472,191 + 30.4 
New York...... 3.067,022 2,666,452 + 15.0 
Total All.... $4,987,404 $4,138,643 + 20.5 
Week Week 
October 23, Per October 30, Per 
1935 Cent 1935 Cent 
$234,026 +18.0 $201,731 + 58 
358.000 +19.7 332,000 +20.3 
31,800 +19.1 31,500 +21.8 
114,107 +35.9 108,582 432.5 
73.074 +26.6 67.863 +28.8 
53,232 +29.6 48,902 +29.5 
64,234 +22.6 55,457 +17.0 
46,534 +19.9 42,594 +13.7 
57.200 +28.5 48,100 +148 
37,992 +23.9 35,954 +17.3 
270.904 +19.0 268,000 +23.2 
93.215 +50.3 94,444 +435 
86.832 +20.1 77,820 + 8.1 
32,017 +30.38 27,095 +22.7 
74,874 +30.2 61,981 +17.8 
98,242 +38.3 83,352 +33.8 
37,296 +30.7 34,187 +39.1 
58,543 -+39.7 42,861 +28.8 
136,100 +24.0 124.700 +159 
30,875 +39.5 22,753 +22.6 
34,0830 +34.4 27.796 +32.1 
$2,023,127 +25.3 $1,837,672 +209 
3,626,770 +28.8 3,002,759 + 3.4 
$5,649,897 +27.5 $4,840,431 + 9.4 


Percentage shows increase or decrease compared with the 











HE detailed report of building 
permit values for October, 
1935 and 1934, and for Septem- 

ber, 1935, as reported to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., follows: 
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Potat 260% $3,866, 
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Total N.Y.C.$21,474,145 $8,360,972 








NOVEMBER, 


(Cont.) 


New Brunswick 


New Rochelle. . 


Niagara Falls.. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsourgh 
Poughkeepsie 


Reauing ..... 


Kiochester 
Schenectady 
Scranton ........« 
Syracuse 

TIGY vice cess 
Utica 
Watertown 
White Plains. . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 





Oct., 
1935 


$9,045 

86,794 
109,266 
1,110,180 
310, 








Wilmington ... i8* 
Yonkers ..... 377.470 
MOM, a5. cas 15.914 

Total .....$27,425,831 


South Atlantic 
$23,406 

304,475 
45,231 


Asheville ..... 

Atlanta ...... 

Augusta ..... 
saltimore 


Charleston, S.C. 


Charlotte 
Coral Gables. . 
Greensboro 








57,245 


87,485 





Greenville .... 70,000 
Jack’ville, Fla. 425,405 
Lynchburg ... 46,895 
Macon ..-cces 35,008 
Miami ...css< 667,413 
Miami Beach.. 1,091,603 
Norfolk: ..<.%. 8 5 
Richmond 

Roanoke ...... 86,864 
Savannah ..... 27,084 
Tampa «osc 110,366 


Wash’ton, D.C. 
Winston-Salem. 


«+ « - $6,623,210 


Total 


East Central 


Akron ...-..-. 
Bay City..... 
Berwyn ...--- 
Bluefield ..... 
Canton 
Chicago ..... 
Cincinnati 
Clarksburg 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
a eee 
ee 
East St. Louis. 
Evanston ..... 
Evansville 
Ne sas nc a 
Fort Wayne... 
a ee eae 


Grand Rapids... 


Green Bay.... 
Hammond 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Bansitie <2. 0 
HIM 2.6 cons 
Louisville 
Madison ...... 
Milwaukee .... 
Newark, 0.... 
Oak Park... 
POOR i Gxecss 
Pontiae ....6% 
Quiney, Ill.... 
TRGIEG oie occ 0 
tockford ..... 
Saginaw ..... 
South Bend... 


2,701,956 
Qn 





1,891,300 


89,055 





581,800 
319,100 
182,116 





92,295 
61,134 
64,095 


20,000 
69,193 
150,000 





57.090 


Springfield, TI. 76.366 
Springfield, O.. 31.937 
Superior ..... 33.347 
“ore Haute... 48,884 
VOI aa ck a we 109,415 
Waukegan .. 46,769 
Wheeling ..... 74,350 
Youngstown ... 72.540 
Zanesville 4,520 
Foetal: ccc 3. $12,787. 

















%® 





19, SOC 
7,821 
475 
627 
.267 
7.944 
71,021 


904 


$9,203 
,159 
3,250 
,600 
3,812 
3,439 
090 
,132 
35,095 
5,425 
,791 
.309 
,734 
5,330 
3,480 
5. 908 
,t20 
2,199 
7,487 


860 
043 


569 


846 


3,185 
5,020 
,525 
5,280 
32,940 
,505 
,230 
700 
31.900 


2,662 





3 


5,640 
34,250 
.840 
,335 
.149 


.628 
.900 
315 


945 
259 
838 
475 
990 
958 


5,875 
5385 


697 
140 
775 
750 


14,413 
55,035 
13.935 
47,314 
93.624 
10,535 
126.186 
90,793 
9,996 


~ 





Sept., 


1935 





83,973 


,013,050 


172,234 
3,600 





30,079 





$14,072,915 


$8,060 
186,421 
106,030 
684,720 
B24 
167,016 
68,530 
54,203 
109,425 
354,210 
51,237 
55,000 
469,548 














1,069,920 





136,505 
102,783 
33,965 


42,970 





$6,875,120 


$70.508 
24,317 
39,020 





20,448 





,326,200 





.730 





119,750 
186,391 
285,455 
101,968 
100,300 

56,415 
187,200 


95,700 
540,638 
50.645 
10,976 
268,683 
91,440 
571,070 
10,225 
47,470 
162,135 
72.185 
7.580 
56.011 
54,115 
41,232 
45.705 
133,985 
2,532 
27,474 
18,558 
292,330 
37.094 
32.023 
89.651 
5,415 








795 $5,747,051 $8,990,538 





OCTOBER BUILDING PERMIT 
VALUES FOR 215 CITIES 


Mid-Atlantic 


Oct., 
South Central 1935 


i se $10,395 
Amarillo ..... 47,138 
pt ere 267,353 
lheaumont .... ( 3 





180,268 


Birmingham 
Chattanooga 





i : 
oe eee i B 
Fort Smith... 13,200 


Fort Worth... 350,775 


Galveston 47,809 
Housten ..... 663,310 
Jackson ...... 131,141 


Knoxville 188,035 


Little Rock.... 





60,670 





Memphis é 287.300 
Mobile 2.224. 
Montgomery .. 
Muskogee .... 5,920 
Nashville ..... 404,048 


140,120 
215,920 


New Orleans... 
Oklahoma City. 


Port Arthur.. 27,111 
San Angelo... 11,115 
San Antonio.. 220,903 
Shreveport 129,955 
i ee eee 152.488 
WOR conktiens 27,425 
Wichita Falls. 17,445 

Total ......$4,490,091 


West Central 


Cedar Rapids... $121,035 





Oct., 
1934 
$2,892 
139,644 
113,471 
34,050 





106,950 
41,328 
78,149 

308,490 

398 






















Davenport 40,317 
Des Moines.... 210,212 
Dubuque ..... 14,870 19,090 
i | re 74,445 73.935 
i re 44.770 44,475 
Kansas C., Kan. 19.030 16,285 
Kansas C., Mo. 286,600 189,600 
Bineem <<... 52,702 53.871 
Minneapolis 443,845 202,995 
CMI, 55 tee 161,847 196,911 
St. Joseph.... 14.665 25.300 
St. Lowle..... 633.123 57.499 
SE. PRQic <<’ 510.142 242.692 
Sioux City.... 45.325 
Sionx Falls... 51.000 
FORMGRE. «6.04 «0% 19.090 : 
Le 115.939 109.161 
Total . .$2,898.956 $2,010,112 
Mountain 
Billings* $85,898 $29.650 
Ren bac taaa 105,979 69,210 
BOs s wigs 3,850 485 
Colorado Sp'gs. 59,844 24,640 
i, are 408,583 272.301 
Great Falls... 31,650 19,3038 
Cj reer 64,869 31,172 
Pheenmix. ....<. 77,325 27,131 
POGUES <iiccas 16,827 10,655 
Salt Lake City. 140,382 76,469 
ee 256,793 80.323 
Total ......$1,166,102 $611,689 
* Not included in totals. 
Pacifie 
Bakersfield $97,455 $101,886 
Berkeley ..... 307,861 63,493 
Beverley Hills. 220.055 147,925 
Freano ......-; 160,793 37.985 
Glendale 205,847 40.564 
Long Beach... 714.810 324,655 
Los Angeles... 2,942.924 1,936.018 
Oakland ..... 417.397 190.457 
*asadena ..... 164,226 249.768 






Portland, Ore.. 331,680 
Sacramento ... 247,955 
San Diego..... 322.302 
San Francisco. 881.650 
San Jose...... 95,020 
Seattle. 6 << sees 205.885 
Snokane ...... 200.240 
Stockton ..... 103.830 
TWEGOUER, si<:cx<' 87,590 

WOReE cess $7,707,520 


Total U. S....£66,965,705 


New York City$21,474,945 
Outside N.Y.C.$45,490,760 


202.180 
60.017 
214.013 
863.525 
419.615 
129.040 
63.598 
77.027 


38,427 


— 





$6,160.193 
$37,501,122 
$8.360.972 
$29,140,150 $38,2 



































Returns to Dun & BRADSTREET, 
and Canada, 
for the United Kingdom, 


in the United States 
supply on passage 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 





leading 


INC., 


of available wheat stocks held on November 
ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, 
also the stocks of corn and oats held in the 


2, 1935, 
and the 
United 

















States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 
Changes from 
Wheat Nov. 2, 1985 Last Laie Nov. $3, 1934 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains.............+- 82,406,000 — 8,000 107,050,000 
Unjted States, west of Rocky Mountains............+.. 7,771,000 ~ #3000 6,475,000 
PRAY a Sn lehhe <6 6255's Shs Epes a SOS HED HS RTS BIO CEA 259,869,000 “= 2 581,000 246,247,000 
Total, United States and Canada............seee08- 350,046,000 + 790,000 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall)............... 35,400,000 +- 1,000,000 
Total, American, United Kingdom and Afloat........ 385,446,000 + 1,790,000 407,272,000 
{ Marseilles ] ; : 
Continent { Rotterdam & } (Broomhall)...........+..+.. 5,200,000 Unchanged 7,900,000 


| Amsterdam 
Total, 


Corn—United States 





and Canada 





American and European IT sv siecle ew s'eicuie 


390,646,000 + 1,790,000 


35,000 


415,172,000 





2,481,000 —_ 58,682,000 








Gate—United States and Canada. ..cccccecescccescss. 58,189,000 + 1,436,000 37,833,000 
The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. (Last three 
000 omitted): 
TotalU.S. U.K. Total Total 
. 8. and Canada and American, America 
Week ending U. 8. east Pacific Total both Afloat U.K. and and 
1933 of Rockies Coast 0.8. Canada Coasts (Broomhall) Afloat Continent Europe 
Aug. 10....... 46,397 2,809 187,490 236,696 25,000 261, 696 1,700 263,396 
Aug. 17...... . 53,776 3,77 57,5 187,805 2 52 23,900 1,600 270,752 
ee ee 59,580 4,420 64,000 188,588 252,588 25,400 1,800 279,788 
Aug. $1....... 64, 198 5,218 69,416 186,114 255,530 26,100 1,800 283,430 
Sept. 5,670 2, p 262,420 25,900 2,100 290,420 
Sept. 6,658 273,272 26,700 2,700 302,672 
Sept. 6,943 287,829 30,800 2,500 321,129 
Sept. 7,005 305,539 30,300 2,900 338,739 
Oct. 22 7,048 319,202 32,000 3,300 354,502 
Oct. 2s 6,136 331,466 33,100 3,700 368,266 
Det. IO.0.600% 81,733 7,341 342,840 34,200 4,900 381,940 
ae. oa 83,194 7,774 349,256 34,400 383. 656 5,200 388,856 
a Se 82,406 7,771 350,046 35,400 385,446 5,200 390,646 











Corn Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 


Corn exports in bushels from leading United 


States 





1934 


1,000 


and Canadian ports compare as follows: 


1933 
"7,000 

4,000 

7,000 


2.000 
2.000 
1,000 





Week ending 1935 
BAe ee 
Re ee 1,000 
ES ae ee 
BUY Stor ccccccs erence 
NMR AG ess Aw . 
RTRs sates ese 
BREAD xs casees 5 ae ann 6 
OO SSS 
Aug. 31 1,000 
Sept. 7 43,000 
eS Seen. ere eo 
Rea ceise sy” — nieve oni 
a Se 
Oct. Discnceees: | ws wwece 
Oct. SS Se a 
SERUM CoG -<:, “esis es 
he | A ee cee 
Ds. Gita skases, [evasa’ 
July 1 to date... 45,000 


3,000 


28,000 


Wheat and Flour Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 


The quantity 


Week ending 1985 
i a 1,820,161 
Sh eae 2,022,880 
ee SO. cas 1,596,768 
duly 37..... 2,564,594 
OO Ses 2,547,974 
oe | See 1,814,106 
| Se 2,194,549 
Se ee 3'326.084 
pS ee 2,690,841 
i. Wieees 1,640,799 
et, BE... ss0 2,500,082 
| 3.793,517 
eae 3,493,901 
Oct. ee 3,579,622 
Oct. ei arate 3,098,438 
Oct Rica ss 3,280,903 
ae 3,2 

. Be sast 4, 








of wheat 


(including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 


3,864, 462 
.571,308 
728,198 
3,491,780 
8,650,365 
881,173 
.563,843 
.265, 574 
.318,95 

4. 050,430 
3,454,006 
4,133,990 


oo 


pemenee 








2,619,188 
3,741,7 
2,866,832 
3,793,5 

3,576, 
4,665, 
3,903,888 
2,894, 
5,253.5 
4,290, f 
5,094,6 
4,120.2 
6,717,4 56 
4,181,162 
3,557,429 








July 1 to date. 48,837,201 





36 


65,098,785 


70,461,686 





Grain Movement 


Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- 


ern lake and river points for the week and 
Season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Jw eek bbls. bus. bus. bus. 
NOP: “By BObOsie es 381 8,166 3,771 2,637 
Oct, 26" Bae 415 9,340 2,383 3,429 
Oct. 29, 7986....% 514 12,581 2,440 3,609 
Oct. 22, 2ORO. 6:21:00 347 8,890 1,420 2,865 
Oct. 5, 1086..... 437 11,572 2,543 4,102 
Nov. 8, 1984..... 396 4,410 2,696 942 
Season, July 1, 1985, to November 2, 1935— 
Flour, bbls.... 6,853 Corn, bus........ 35,176 
Wheat, bus.... 221,106 Oate, BAS. .....% 75,272 
Season, July 1, 1934, to November 8, 1934— 
Flour, bbls.... 6,472 Corn, bus....... 119,993 
Wheat, bus.... 160,418 Oats, bas... 0. 26,455 






Cereal Exports by Ports 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
Exports of cereals from leading ports in the 
United States and Canada for the week ending 
November 2, 1935, were as follows 




















Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

From barrels bushels bushels 
ne Oe eee 6,460 494,000 ..... 
ee ee 2 aS a 
Baltimore ...... ats es 
SS RS Oe te re ee ne ee em eer 
New Orleans..... ée8 5,000 2 er 
A PONUD Grarcs causes. “inaned, “\ authee | Sewers 
Total, Atlantic.... 13,46) 499,000 ._—.a....... 
Previous week.... 14,752 701,000 ..... 
NUR DEREMRO cask! osees. wees warden 
Portland, Ore....... 4.672 FO ee 
Puget Sound........ ee: ovens wenale 
Total, Pacific..... 9,744 Ae ~ lesen 
Previous week.... CeCe. a ee 
fics i oa ie 23,204 500,000 ~—......... 
Previous week.... 205024 TO1,000 = 2.52% 
| 70,000 1,634,000 =... . 
MEM sss eines asco. itace Vor 
i) re caw ne Ec, Cemtiaca! |. - buveotas 
VRE siceseaecg.  Cesken 1,143,588 «..... 
Total, Canada..... 78,000 3,706,588 ..... 
Previous week.... 97,496 1,984,641 ..... 











101,204 4,206,583 


116,520 2,685,641 


Grand total....... 
Previous week.... 





SIVATISTKCAL REC oe 





U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain 
States November 2, 
follows, 


available 
1935, in bushels, were as 
with comparisons: 


in 


the United 


(Last three 000 omitted) 








Wheat 
Minneapolis ........ 12,367 
DIMER 5 <i. ctas 8,865 
Sioux City, Iowa.... 488 
Milwaukee ......... 2,286 
Omaha and Council 
Do eee eee 5,011 
Hutchinson ........ 2,999 
Lincoln, Neb........ 590 
WR ROUREN siascs.cweie.es 1,361 
Mangan Oity.. oc. cus 15,788 
BG, JOROI. 665.63 . 854 
ROUND So 6 sec cd . 9,537 
Manitowoc ......... a eieoe 
Peet .ccccces ae ars 1 
Indianapolis ...... - 2,183 
St. Louig....cccccee 2,612 
EOUIBTEIO: oi sccsens 1,859 
Chattanooga ....... 189 
pr th ee os 264 
New Orleans....... 2 
Galveston ....cecse 635 
Fort Worth, Tex. 2,435 
Datiag, TEE... .cc<8 741 
OR LARS. << scccsice 
2 Speer wate 
OO nee ene 190 
| Ss See 17 
eee 90 
PE 0s wares 630 
1 eee sre 10 
Cincinnati ........ ‘ 707 
PME igceche cisievasccace 6,427 
AGeat. ce cccss ° 105 
Poston onae eee 5 
4 
79 
42 
Philadelphia ....... 983 
Faltimore ........+. 2,029 
Newport News...... stares 
Norfolk ...... rrr er 
Woy. 3, 1OB5 66.65 82,406 
Oct. 36, 1066....-+ 83,194 
Nov. 3, 1984...... 107,050 


Corn 
110 


o: 


54 
8 


13 
30 
214 
"291 


150 


2,481 
2,516 


Oats Barley 


14,425 7,610 
10.120 2'559 
530 125 
788 1,922 
4,615 825 
tae Bee 
2,186 189 
859 8 
6,220 446 
rere 
795 |... 
809 134 
71 3 
273 
65 
507 16 
535718 
70 
20-50 
430 a 
5 8 
52 
1,588 1,235 
388 170 
6 
11 2 
447 er 
418 
29 1 


45,863 16,087 
44,934 14,854 
22,627 13,525 


Canadian Grain Stocks 


The available grain stocks in Canada Novem- 





ber 2, 1935, follow, with comparisons: 
(Last three 000 omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Montreal .......-.. 10,651 —«. 408 771 
Churchill ...... 838 = Bete ones 
Country Elevators... 85,923 ; 5,442 3,548 
Int. Term. Elevators. 5,756. 87 63 
Int. hoon & Mfg. 

Elevators ........ 6,379 1,133 1,465 
Ft. W: filiam and Pt. 

RUNRTIE, «cua «ia: seieie 52,629 2 4,123 2,645 
Canadian Afloat..... 789 z tare ee 
Victoria 2.0065. as eras aes “oe 
Vancouver ......... 14,880 165 15 
Prince Rupert...... 406 ae ounae 
Bonded grain in the 

United States..... 29, 096 222 113 
Cther Canadian..... 52,522 746 483 
Nov. 2, 1985...... 259,869 .... 12,826 9,108 
Oct. 26, 1985...... 258,288 . 11,819 9,179 
Nov. 8, 1034...... 246,247 .. 15,206 14,090 


The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 


New 
soard of Trade. 


York Produce Exchange and Chicavo 
The other Canadian 


totals 


are telegraphed to DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
of the Dominion 


the Agricultural Branch 


3ureau of Statistics 


of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 


ORS 5 nid o k?oie cites toe 
ee ee 
WE cis 90 6 cece 


Portland, 
Tacoma, 
Seattle, 





Total 


Nov. 2 Oct. 26, 
1935 1935 
4,631,000 4,570,000 
1,537,000 1,570,000 
1,603,000 1,634,000 








DUN & BRADSTREET MONTHLY REVIEW 











7,774,000 














































































































































FINANCIAL STATISTICS SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 
ins , Sept Sept., Ch’g A Ch’ge 
Oct., Oct., Ch’ge Sept., Ch’ge ept., pt., gé Aug., g 
il — 1935 1984 P. Ct. 1935 P. Ct. Nawansintsth8 1935 1984 = P. Ct. 1935 P. Ot. 
ted Bank clearings, N. Y. é $e (ERNE ccn oes 298,564 266,657+ 12.0 299, 001— 0.1 
aa MP Or Bs Sipe nee 15,553,447 12,286,895+ 26.6 13,644,566+ 14.0 Oil-burners (no. ) 31.111 18,1334 716 7588+ 769 
City ($).. nat aes die 15,732,801 12,285,719+ 28.1 14,014,162+ 12.3 ha hg a stg Mendy 28,435,629 21,714,509+ 31.0 28, 608, 921— 0.9 
Bank debits, U. 8S. ($) y :5385 = 2¢€ 0,442+ 22.2 29,140,595+ 12.2 -stille a) : 9 247 726 : 2 ear = 
Bond sales, Munic. ($). 9,033 69,748,006— 5.9 108,256,703— 89.4 — preumatic Geeinge. .112§ Po347-900 78,611,000+ 18.2 84,584,000— 1.5 
rley Bond sales, N. ¥. Curb Prep roofing (s« uares) 3:101.547 1'943'863 59.6 2'768'420-. 12.0 
Exchange ($)........ 361,000 65,585,000+ 42.4 67,382,000+ 38.6 Range belles ine)... | enesi 0 ameend gaa Gare aa 
610 Bond sales, N. ¥. Stock nn Saggy tl ange TREE une Seamel ae3 39°243. 28 
559 Exchange ($)........ 275,608,200 227,676,500+ 21.1 250,189,800+ 10.2 Stace havens 622187 4 1144 49.2 6009934 3/5 
125 Corporate issues ¢ ($).. 282/201,775 53,893,750 + 423.8 252'391,500+ 11.9 Sesal aueita. ohte (chant ere shisha ‘pias yiiailieis 
922 Failures, number t. - 2 1,097 1,091+ 0.5 806+ 36.1 ra aa Maca 176,897 73,260-+141.5 180,898-— 2.2 
aah ee on tons) ............s. + 897 3,260 : 893— 2.2 
825 Exchange (shares).... 8,954,810 2,864,1204+212.6 6,010,215 49.0 enn yooh 101,708 85,015 18.4 99,673+ 2.0 
be geo oT 46,662,841 15,661,431+198.0 34,748,340+ 34.3 (tons) . weeewesland : 244,963 200,164+4 22.4 246,537T— 0.6 
ace a ween ae sal , Wool consump., scoured 
aatea " =] . L* 2 2 nan 5 
eae Sept., Sept., Ch’ge Aug., Ch’ ge Deis CIDE) 5 0:06 csscc< 31,800,000 9,600,000 + 231.3 39,800,000— 20.1 
189 1935 1934 P. Ct. 1935 P. Of. § August and corresponding months. 
8 Automobile financing, re- 
146 tail ($)....seeeeeees 77,651,066 67,209,428+ 15.5 100,761,009— 22.9 
ete ome 92.918 STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF 
sale ($)....: Saasceee OO:000:000 , 28.6 92,918,405— 57.2 
Fire losses ($)... rusts 16,641,882 16,243,870+ 2.5 18,137,000— 8.2 T MONTH 
ve0 Foreign Trade, U. t., t. h’ge Sent. ‘h? 
134 Mase. Exports ($)... .- 198,189,000 191,313,000 3.6 171,984,000+ 15.2 paar i ad 9 a Se 
reign Trade, U.S. - . ore sae aed pe aia ims aac 
: = Imports ($).-.. 161,653,000 131,658,000+ 22.8 169,030,000— 4.4 a. ee es «<-; 46,707 66,479— 29.6 38,680+ 20.9 
Life insurance, sales, ($) 573,481,000 551,556,000+ 4.0 651,193,000— 11.9 4 iw (l as visi sup- 18,425 16.475 18.5 ‘ a 
06.960 214 275 539 6564 2 7 7774 7 g BYiecete. ‘ 475— 18.2 11,939+ 12.4 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 306,960,214 275,539,656+ 11.4 294,017,777+ 4.4 ja ee Ong tons) nee one » “id i) = 
Ry. earnings het oper. =. Witt. Ne eax pj ehisine ; Pie COOMA es cdiecds as 95,954 110,803— 13.4 106,316— 9.7 
ree a |) eee 57,359,339 41,713,425+ 37.5 42,073,256+ 36.3 Sept., Sept., Ch’ge Aug., Ch’ge 
16 * Three cyphers omitted. ¢ Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. }$ Journal of Commerce. 1935 1934 P. Ct. 1935 P. Ct. 
re - Bathroom access. (pes.) 
18 Vitreous clay...... 336,353 300,485+ 11.9 339,511— 0.9 
70 Non-vitreous clay... 63,665 76,027— 16.3 63,196+ 07 
50 Cement (bbls.)......... 21,789,000 21,734,000+ 0.3 22,415,000— 2.8 
. Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 
a PRODUCTION stocks (tons)......... 39,324,000 32,637,000+ 20.5 39,599,000— 0.7 
Coke, by-product (tons) 3,129,919 2,845,917+, 10.0 3,191,888— 1.9 
‘e Oct., Oct., Ch’ge Sept., Ch’ge bias igs Reggio (bales) 716,807 1,057,900— 32.2 644,9 926 i 24 
* aoe aces Be OF sare ee In weldbauen. . ; 3 : Ey 7,148'651 7,617,064— 6 2 ,836 : 
25 building? (215 cities) ($) 66,965,705 37,501,122+ 78.5 47,479,944+ 41.0 Gasoline at ref. (bbls.). 27,166,000 28,949,000— 6.2 
70 Coal, anthracite (tons). 4,271,000 4,729,000— 9.7 4,172,000+ 2. 4 Lead, refined (tons).... 224,732 230,219— 2.4 
; Coal, bituminous (tons). 36,697,000 32,807 000+ 11.9 24,944,000+ 47.1 Newsprint, U. S. & Can- q 
ze Flour (bbls.).......... 6,384,335 67105, 568+ 4.6 5,603,158+ 13.9 Sdn. (CONS)... 5c ccs 90,308 85,178+ 6.0 93,507— 3.4 
2 Pig iron (tons)......... 1,978,411 951,062+ 108.0 1,776,476+ 11.4 Oil-burners (no.)....... 11,631 14,600— 20.3 18,677— 37.7 
Steel ingot (tons)...... 3,116,184  1,481,902+110.4 2,829,835+ 10.1 Petroleum, crude, excl. 
Se ee eee 36,701 34,527+ 6.3 36,088-+ 1.7 Calif. (bbis.)........ 278,643,000 305,740,000— 8.9 284,471,000— 2.0 
ee r Porcelain lumbing  fix- 
Sept., Sept., Ch’ge Aug.,  Ch’ge tures (pleces)....... 6,635 8,847— 25.0 8,579— 22.7 
1935 1984 P. Ct. 1935 P. Ct. Pneumatie casings § 7,805,054  8,697,151— 10.3 505 1/8 
oo Automobile (cars and aparece gee it bah Se ae eee eo ‘ 
PenMNS. <c0 oe 89,805 170,007— 47.2 240,051— 62. 6 Range Boilers (no.)..... 37,753 2,225+ 17.2 0 
ES Boots and shoes (airs) 33,149,780 28,183,703+ 17. Fs 36,508,216— ey ee ice tonnes ni. +2 
- Babbitt metal (Ibs.). 2S DE 1,653,258+ 39.0  2/108,062+ 9.0 Gcactibastatee mee 40.041 28,066 427 rs 
87 Cement (bbls.)......... 71 7,680,000— 6.6  7,235,000— 0.9 fa, Bh ner ag ee nape 28,06 2.7 2 
= > 9'390 K7 9 9290 707 ° Steel sheets (sh. tons).. 142,922 99,888+ 43.1 8. 
" ) rsa pommel SR awarded ~" ZSSeCCI + 20-¢ S.ECE,TT+ 2.0 Sulphuric acid (tons)... 91,066 95,923— 5.1 * 
25 (37 States) +7 ($).. 167 it 52.0 0.7 Waste paper (tons)..... 259,418 268,187— 3.3 260. 569— — 0.4 
Cotton mill spin. hours* 6,262 66.4 : 11.5 § August and corresponding months. 
Electricity, kw. h..... s. 7,207, 0004 14.0 8 "569, 000 4.1 
Gasoline (bbls.).. 39,817,000 34° 488,000+ 15.5 40,488,000— 1.7 
Glass, pl. pol. (sq. “ft. i. 14,404,060 6,737, 782-4113.8 14,526,312— 0.8 
= Gold (Rand) (ozs.). 902.333 857,442+ 5.2 929:331— 2.9 GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
Lead, refined (tons).... 34,355 31,939+ 7.6 34,856— 1.4 : ’ ; 
Malleable castings (tons) 36,996 21,541+ 71.7 35,245+ 5.0 Sept. 30,1935 Sept. 30,1934 Aug. 31,1934 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- = é Money in cireul., U. S. ($). 5,683,128,967 5,455,574,451  5,628,781,402 
ada (tons).. coccne 295,308 270,292+ 9.3 308,917— 4.4 Population ....... eal acetate , 127,359,000 126,612,000 127,297,000 
ey Paperboard (tons)...... 289,596 233, 4264+ 24.1 291,127— 0.5 Per capita ($)............ 44.62 43.09 4.22 
71 Petroleum, crude (bbls. ma 84, 109, eee . bg esi Ete * ae Oey “ae Gen. stock money. U. S. ($) 15,489,560,373 13,855,038,691 15,250,447,938 
oe Pneumatic casings ee ce o, vo ) o. ,V01,8¢ t o. e P er e 7 . 
48 Range boilers (no.)..... 61,808 {58+ 36.2 69,922— 11.6 : Pg cies gp pres Monga yo peg 
63 Steel barrels........ eas 623,797 2,592+ 51.2 602,292+ 3.6 Debt. gross, U. S. ($).... 29,461,602,046 27,188,021,666 29,421,331.670 
Steel castings, commer- aos = United States: Oct., 1935 Oct., 1984 Sept., 1935 
B5 cial (tons)..... 35,411 o.etet 3h et is Receipts, ordinary ($) 235,435,238 259,884,213 420,810,826 
Steel sheets (short tons) Peg hd ee eet 108.6 200.618 7.7 Expenditures, ord. ($)... 510.837.9538  480,069'974  3361378'983 
15 Sulphuric acid (tons). 130,260 116,120+ 12.2 123,209+ 5.7 E Pp dit 8. re. (3). 285 835° 495 278'38 697 344°640 835 
iy: Tobacco and products e xpenditures, emerg. ($). 285,835,495 278,382,697 244,640,835 
me Cigarettes, small*.. 10,774,083 10,294,499+ 4.7 11,974,831— 10.0 
15 Cigars, large. . 430,958,624 394,861,780-+ 9.1 422,281,683+ 2.1 
cco an d * snuff 
at SNe eae 28,983,529 27,2383,765+ 6.4 30,212,845— 4.1 MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
13 2 od. + Dun & Bradstreet, ~ HE. W. we Corp. : 
2 ‘Three cyphers omitted. + Dun & Brads reet, Inc. +t F. W. Dodge Corp Price Index Numbers (Wholesale) 
§ August and corresponding months. ; 
= same 
3 Base Nov.1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, month 
9 Year 1935 1935 1935 1934 
UMS cc cou. eeeecees «+--$178.614 $177.514 $170.859 $168.005 
" NSUMPTION BRADSTREET’S ....... = $10.2 2834 $10.1762 $10.0085 $9.2 791 
z eT eee ee - ” t Ol Lawes hep cegn an i ‘ 1376 136.8 116.3 
9 o Th’ ge ept., Ih’ ge | ie ee ee 4 =<. 10. 
. 1988 498) Fs Ct. 1935 P. Ct. Canada (Dom. Bureau) ¢... 1926 72.3 71.6 71.3 
0 . R45 Same 
Silk consumption (bales) 48,167 49,106— 1.9 45,156+ 6.7 bs 
s Steel shipments (tons) 686,741 348,962+ 96.8 614,933+ 11.7 — —_— —_ pee 
y Tin, deliveries U. S. oy 3: pix rite — 4 
MEMES COMB 5 6:1» 2 <5 5:0'- 5,355 2,925+ 83.1 5,360— 0.1 U. K. (Board of Trade). 1930. 89.6 88.4 88.0 88.4 
a Zinc, shipments (tons) .. 47,063 30,294+ 55.4 42,217+ 11.5 U. K. (Economist) ....... 1913 96.1 93.0 93.7 90.4 
Sept., Sept., Ch’ge Aug., Ch’ge UW. Hs (RARE) ccccceves, 1913 100.1 98.9 929-2 96.6 
1935 1934 P. Ct. 1935 P. Ct. ha gel bn Gen. y: Perr re iaee 333 = oa 365 
Anthracite, ship. (tons) 3,587,381 3,400,908+ 5.5 2,393,145+ 49.9 wb carina Sea 012 102 r+ - aa 
Babbitt met., sales (Ibs.) 1,913,436 —1,273,236+ 50.3 06,216+ 18.5 Seemany (OGetsl).. ws )6=3|—lUaa = a 
Carloading (cars)...... 2,749,400 2,604,000+ 5.6 2,803,500— 1.9 Denman (oii. 1913 136 134 131 135 
Cement, ship. (bbls.). 7.799.000 7.388,000+ 5.6 8,105,000— 3.8 cen 1913 125 128 127 126 
Goal, anth. and bit., ind. 7 Sweden ...... : 1913 115 115 116 114 
0 eons, (tona).....-... 22,355,000 20,173,000+ 10.8 ae gy Hd Pe Hig ee 1913 75 73 74 <= 
Cotton cons. (bales). 449,126 857,536— 47.6 08,410+ 16 : A Rill kath Sele to nee 170 Bt 
0 Gasoline cons. (bbis.)::- 37,862,000 84,669,000 9.2 42,836.000— 11.7 ae es Reet). See a mg a a 
0 Lead, refined (tons) . 37,232 36,018+ 3.4 88,195— 2.5 China (Shanghai) ....... ° 926 ° . ° S« 
Malleable castings (tons) 33,442 20,360+ 64.3 27,772+ 20.4 + Average over previous month. 
0 
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XTENDING the current up- 

ward movement, the general 

level of wholesale commodity 
prices advanced further during 
October, reaching new high marks 
since 1930, according to the in- 
dexes compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 


Dun & Bradstreet Again Higher 


A rise of 1.1 per cent during 
October marked the fourth suc- 
cessive increase in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Monthly Wholesale 
Cemmodity Price Index. This 
brought the November 1 figure to 
$10.2834, as compared with $10.1762 
a month previous, and $9.2791 on 
November 1, 1934. The gain over 
last year amounts to 10.8 per cent. 

The four food groups declined 
during October, but all other divi- 
sions advanced, except chemicals 
and drugs, which remained u2- 
changed. Individual price changes 
during the period showed 38 ad- 


(30 Basic Commodities 


THE TREND 
OF (PRICES 


vances, 17 declines, and 41 com- 
modities with no change. 


Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Noy. 1, 

Groups: 1935 1935 1934 
Breadstule: .64...45% $0.1093 $0.1109 
EAVG@SEGCK <csicc e's eu 3120 .3223 
PROVERIOMS. (65:6 00:0: 50 41s 2.8875 2.9350 
PRGA oon ee eisen oie .2401 .2413 
li des and Leather... 1.0700 1.0150 
TOREMOR. coe 50 hoes 2.9408 2.8930 
M ORS cua ck ale ee ees 7660 T6385 
Coal and ‘Coke. ...02s -O117 0115 
Gils. aiGixk aan Ae wc 9200 5OTS 
Naval Stores........ +. 1245 1184 
uilding Materials... 1069 1067 
( licals and Drugs. S478 8478 
M: llaneous ..... 3468 30385 

Fotel: Ait. << . $10.2834 $10.1762 $9.2791 


Dun’s Index Makes New High 


Noy. 1 Noy. 1 
1935 1934 
Breacdstults 26 ¥26.684 
MERE slices ara. 15.373 
Dairy & Garden 18.281 





Other Food... 
Clothing ..... 
Metals 


Miscellaneous . 


=3.492 
B8S.07T5 





otal ......8178.614 £177.514 F170.859 $168.005 


With an increase of $1.100, Dun’s 
Index Number of Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices advanced to $178.614 
on November 1. This represented 
a rise of 0.6 per cent from the 
October 1 position of $177.514, and 
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The chart shows the day-to-day movement in wholesale commodity prices. A new high peak of 124.83 was 


recorded on October 8. 





Since then, due largely to the decline in grains, the trend has been downward. 
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marked the highest level in five 
and a half years, surpassing all 
figures since April 1, 1930, when 
$179.294 was recorded. 


Weekly Food Index 


The general average of food 
prices displayed a marked down- 
ward trend during October. The 
Dun & Bradstreet Weekly Food 
Index for November 5 stood at 
$2.74, which was a slight gain over 
the preceding week’s figure of 
$2.73, but 3c. under the five-year 
peak of $2.77 recorded in the final 
weeks of September. The latest 
index compares with $2.41 for the 
corresponding period of 1934, $1.93 
in 1933 and $1.67 for the like week 
of 1932. 





1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
DRGs gabe csc 3 ts $2.74 $2.41 $1.93 $1.67 $2.09 
Oct 2.73 2.38 1.91 1.64 FB 
Oct 2.74 2.37 1.89 1.67 2.15 
Oct 2.74 2.38 1.88 1.73 2.16 
CG. 9S. coe a 2.76 2.39 1,92 1.73 2.15 
Oct Ee aan rape 2.43 2.41 1.91 Ltt 2.16 


Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since June 1, 1935, are set 
forth in the following table: 








(1930-1932 = 100) 
————— 0 — 
Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 
L a26- ee Teas 120.37 117.91 117.92 
2.... 123.09 Holiday 120.42 117.80 };.... 
3.... 123.388 118.85 Holiday 118.07 118.25 
4. 124.12 119.20 f.... Holiday 118.98 
5.... 124.82 119.92 120.38 116.41 118.62 
6...5 teow. 120:34 1420.45 Holiday 119.10 
= 124.68 120.30 120.75 ¢.... 118.71 
a 124.838 ¢.... 120.52 117.00 118.97 
De ae ib 124.43 120.88 120.59 118.09 #7.... 
Re cen 124.62 121.14 Holiday 118.00 118.72 
ti... YeS56 32205456 1... TEEGL Ties 
12.... Holiday 120.95 119.83 117.67 118.01 
13.... f...-. 121.18 119.93 Holiday 116.99 
14... 123.75 120.86 120.05 +... 117.18 
1S:..... F2688 VPusee S2081 21741 155-8) 
I¢..... 228,82 120:04 i2323:00 U7.60 +... 
17.... 124.08 122.07 Holiday 118.18 117.50 
18.... 32600 22220 +¢+...: W617 FE 
DW... E26ck 22 120.08 117.99 117.27 
ee err 120.26 117.26 
Zl.c0s «628.87 120.66 i: 
22. 2 121.11 Holi 
: ee 120.39 
ee Holiday 
25. eee 
ae 119.78 
» Ae Bi raiateo 119.77 Holiday 116.62 
28.5... 122.24 T10:35 fF «... 117.90 
20 .sc+ Seas 119.21 120.25 Holiday 
Ae 121 57 210:07 13046 fw. 
Bi. cas TALS Holiday 120.91 
+ Sunday 
High Tow 
1935.... 124.83 Oct. 8 116.22 Mar. 18 
1934 121.58 Dee. 31 101.05 Jan. 3 
1933.... 113.52 July 18 67.86 Jan. 20 
1932 84.41 Jan. 7 69.55 Dec. 24 














STOCK TRADING HEAVIEST 





FOR OCTOBER SINCE 1931 


EARS of war in Europe and 
occasional periods of profit- 
taking modified in October the 

long advance in stock quotations 
on the New York market, but did 
not bring it toa halt. The move- 
ment toward higher levels, now in 
progress more than six months, 
was less pronounced than during 
the Spring and Summer, but still 
in evidence, while additional indi- 
cation of the popularity of equities 
was supplied by the heaviest 
October trading since 1931. 


BOND PRICES * 


(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of *“The Wall Street Journal."’ 
Changes were narrow during the month in quota- 
tions on both Government and other high-grade in- 
vestment bonds. Speculative issues were irregular. 


The start of the month was 
gloomy, for the Italian war against 
Ethiopia began on October 2 and 
fears were rife that the conflict 
might spread rapidly to embrace 
most of Europe. Stocks on the 
New York market declined pre- 
cipitately in that session, owing to 
the vague apprehensions, and the 
decline was the largest in any 
single session since July 26, 1934. 

Recovery promptly followed, at 
first hesitantly and then more 
vigorously, so that by the middle 
of the month all the early losses 
had been regained and many issues 
advanced daily to new high figures 
for the movement. But another 
war scare then swept the market, 
as Britain assembled much of its 
fleet in the Mediterranean, while 
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by GEORGE RAMBLES 


British spokesmen pressed de- 
cidedly at Geneva for sanctions 
against the Italian aggressor in the 
war with Ethiopia. 


Such apprehensions also were 


surmounted, and the markets once 
more started upward after a period 
of uncertainty. Toward the end 
of the month some profit-taking 
appeared, with modest recessions 
in all parts of the market the con- 
sequence. All average compila- 
tions, nevertheless, showed gains 
for the month, and in general the 
advance was continued. 

One incident of more than usual 
significance was a warning on 
October 9 by Charles R. Gay, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, against the develop- 
ment of a runaway market on the 
basis of existing idle credit re- 
sources. Mr. Gay urged prompt 
use of controls to prevent any 
repetition of the boom conditions 
of the late 1920’s. But the market 
disregarded the serious implica- 
tions of the address and prices 


soared briskly in most divisions. 

Among the groups of issues 
leading the advance during Octo- 
ber were chiefly the motor and 
steel stocks. Many specialties 
were in excellent demand, while 
various commodity stocks likewise 
improved. Railroad stocks par- 
ticipated only modestly in the ad- 
vance. 

Listed bonds were quiet during 
most of October, with price 
changes narrow in United States 
Government and other high-grade 
investment bonds. Speculative 
issues were irregular, the move- 
ments in general being similar to 
those in stocks. Second-grade 
railroad bonds were under more 
pressure than other issues. 

Equity trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange totalled 46,662,000 
shares in October, against 34,748,- 
000 in September and 15,661,000 in 
October, 1934. Bond dealings 
amounted to $275,000,000 par value, 
against $227,000,000 in October of 
last year. 


STOCK PRICES * 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
With interest centered chiefly on motor and steel stocks, trading nearly tripled that of October, 1934. The 


average per share value was set higher for the seventh month, rising to $832.90 from $30.97 for September, 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


HANGES in the international 
monetary relationships were 
to be measured in October 

rather by political developments 
than by actual alterations in for- 
eign exchange rates. Figures re- 
flected only nominal variations, 
but the trend in other respects be- 
came steadily more portentous and 
there now is not even a dim pros- 
pect of early stabilization of the 
chief floating units. 

Official pronouncements on the 
stabilization question were not 
lacking. The British attitude, 
which is indicative, was set forth 
early last month by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Neville Chamber- 
lain, who declared briefly in an 
address at London that in the pres- 
ent situation “even the most tenta- 
tive approach to stabilization is 
quite unthinkable.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., made it clear that 
there is also no alteration in the 
American position of readiness to 
stabilize at any time. France held 
tenaciously to the franc valuation 
that has been official since 1928, 


and Premier Pierre Laval stated 
that no depreciation would be per- 
mitted by his régime. Official 
declarations, however, were some- 
what overshadowed by the war 
scare in Europe and the immense 
flow of gold it occasioned from 
Europe to the United States. 


Gold Flow at Peak 


That movement started in a large 
way on September 9, and by the 
end of October the gold engage- 
ments totalled $467,700,000, mak- 
ing the flow one of the largest in 
history for any similar period. 
Fortunately, only a little of this 
vast mass of yellow metal came 
from tke currency backing of the 
countries still maintaining the of- 
ficial gold standard. 

By far the largest part came 
from England, either directly from 
private hoards in London, or in- 
directly through the operations of 
the British Exchange Equalization 
Fund in France. In supporting 
sterling exchange against the capi- 
tal flight, the British fund sold 
francs which were acquired by 
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sales of gold to the Bank of 
France, and the metal thus found 
its way to the United States. 

France had a capital flight of her 
own to contend with, but the gold 
given up by the British fund, to- 
gether with metal that Italy re- 
leased for war material purchases, 
more than offset that movement. 
Holland lost gold on a substantial 
scale, but retained an ample cover, 
and the Bank of the Netherlands 
was able to reduce its discount rate 
to 4%4 from 6 per cent. Changes 
in Swiss gold holdings were un- 
important. 

Large gold exports by Italy, in 
prosecution of the war against 
Ethiopia, introduced most point- 
edly the question of the ultimate 
fate of the lira. The German situ- 
ation likewise became more 
difficult during October, notwith- 
standing improvement in that 
country’s international trade bal- 
ance. The official mark quotation 
was maintained, but various classes 
of registered marks, useful for de- 
fraying tourist and other expendi- 
tures, tumbled sharply. 
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POUND STERLING 


POUND STERLING IN DOLLARS 
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In spite of the uncertainties which developed abroad during the month, foreign exchange relationships were not materially altered in October. 
units remained at or close to the gold export point and the huge shipments of the metal naturally prevented any collapse. 
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European gold 
The British Fund kept sterling above $4.90. 
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Nor was the French internal 
situation comforting. As the time 
for resumption of Parliamentary 
debates neared, members of the 
Chamber Commission on Finance 
began to draft into law the various 
deflationary decrees enacted under 
special powers by Premier Laval. 
The Commission voted over- 
whelmingly to modify some of the 
most important decrees, thus en- 
dangering once again the whole 
plan for balancing the French bud- 
get and avoiding devaluation. 

Difficulties began to loom in 
China, late in October, owing to 
rumors that the Nanking Na- 


tionalist Government planned to 
devalue the paper currency and 
link it to the Japanese yen. A 
modest flight from the Chinese 
dollar was in progress, and silver 
again seeped out of China, despite 
the attempts to prevent the out- 
flow. 

Notwithstanding all these omi- 
nous indications, foreign exchange 
relationships were not materially 
altered during October. European 
gold units remained at or close to 
the gold export point and the huge 
shipments of the metal naturally 
prevented any collapse. The Brit- 
ish Fund kept sterling just above 


$4.90. The silver units of the Far 
East wavered at the end of the 
month. 

In the United States, gold addi- 
tions and Treasury expenditures 
from funds already in hand re- 
sulted in vast increases of idle 
funds. The credit resources of the 
country attained unexampled fig- 
ures, with excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks over legal réquirements 
estimated officially on October 30 
at $3,010,000,000. Both economists 
and practical business men urged 
the authorities to adopt available 
means for curtailing the aggre- 
gate of such accumulations. 
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DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
DURING OCTOBER, 1935 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Country and Par Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 3 Oct. 4 Oct. 5 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 Oct.9 Oct.10 Oct. 11 Oct.12 Oct. 14 Oct. 15 Oct. 16 
England, checks (Pound $8.2397)......++++++++. 4.90% 489% 4.90 4.83% 4.89% 4.90% 4.90% 490% 4.90% 4.30% 4.90% 4.90% 4.91% 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397)......... evnas 4.90% 4.89% 4.90 4.885% 4.89% 4.90% 490% 490% 4.90% 4.90% 4.90% 4.90% 4.91% 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335¢c.).........++e+s os 6.58% 6.58% 6.58% 6.58 6.58% 658% 6.58% 6.58% 6.58% 6.58% 6.59 6.59 6.58% 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335c.).........++se0 ° 6.59% 6.59 6.58% 6.58% 6.58% 659% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59 6.59% 6.59% 659% 6.59 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c.)....-..+.++eeees 40.23 40.20 40.18 40.18 40.19 40.23 40.23 40.24 40.22 40.23 40.23 40.23 40.22 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c.)..........- eave 40.25 40.22 40.20 40.20 40.21 40.25 40.25 40.26 40.24 40.25 —. .se 40.25 40.25 40.24 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.)......-.+++eeeee 16.88% 16.89% 16.88% 16.88% 16.88% 16.88 16.88% 16.8842 16.8442 16.84% ..... 16.83% 16.8312 16.83 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c.).........++++0- ° 16.89 16.90 16.89 16.89 16.89 16.88% 16.89 16.89 16.85 16.85 dates 16.84 16.84 16.8314 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.).........+++- 67.66 67.65 67.52 67.53 67.58 67.54 67.59 67.65 67.68 67.73 eens 67.75 67.73 67.72 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)........-.++. 67.70 67.69 67.56 67.57 67.62 67.538 67.63 67.69 67.72 67.77 pre 67.79 67.77 67.76 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c.)......-+++- 4.14% 4.14% 4.14 4.144% 414% 4.15% 4.15% 4.15% 4.14 4.14 a daar 4.13% 4.144% 4.14 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c.).....++.+++ 4.14% 4.14% 4.14% 414% 4.15 b 4.15% 4.14% 4.144% ..... 4.14 4.14% 414% 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.).........+0++ 32.56% 32.57% 32.5442 32.54 32.54% 32.56 32.56% 32.57 32.57% 32.57% 32.57 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67c.).......++ ee 32.57 32.58 32.55 32.54% 32.55 32.56% 32.57 32.57% 32.58 32.58 32.57% 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911c.).........sseeccccee = 8.14% 8.13% 8.10 8.11% 8.12% 8.144 8.13 8.11% 8.10% 8.14 8.14% 
Minis; Galles (TAGE SGI: } a ccc csi ccvcccvivesces 8.14% 8.14 8.10% 8.12 8.13 8.15% 8.14% 8.14% 8.13% 8.11% ..... 8.11 8.14% 8.15 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c. ) 13.64% 13.65 13.63 13.63 13.64 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65% 13.66 13.65 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c. ) 13.65% 13.66 13.64 13.64 13.65 13.66 13.66 13.66 13.66 SAG csasa 13.66% 13.67 13.66 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c.).........++eee+ 4.49 4.48 4.47 4.47 4.47 4.48 4.48 4.48% 4.48 Ct err 4.48 4.48% 4.48% 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c.)..........2-0+ 4.49 4.48 4.47 4.47 4.47 4.43 4.48 4.48% 4.48 | eee 4.48 4.4812 4.48% 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374c.)..... caren weweee 21.90 21.87 21.87 21.81 21.83 21.90 21.89% 21.92 21.90 21.89 21.89 21.91 21.94 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c.).......-+++++0+ 21.91 21.88 21.88 21.82 21.84 21.91 21.90% 21.93 21.91 21.90 21.90 21.92 21.95 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374c.).......-+-+ee0s 25.30 25.26 25.26 25.20 25.22 25 30 25.29% 25.32 25.30 25.29 25.29 25.32 25.34 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c.)........+-+++++ 25.31 25.27 25.27 25.21 25.23 25.31 25.30% 25.33 25.31 25.30 25.30 25.33 25.35 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374¢c.)........--+-ee08 24.65 24.61 24.61 24.55 24.57 24.65 24.6414 24.67 24.65 Pere 24.64 24.67 24.69 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374¢.).........2eeeeee 24.66 24.62 24.62 24.56 24.53 24.6 24.6514 24.68 24.66 24.65 =... 24.65 24.68 24.70 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197c.)........-+eeee% 93% .93% -93% 93% 93% 93% 93% 93% 93% 93% .93% 93% 93% 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c.).......-+++se0s 94 -94 -94 94 .94 94 .94 -94 94% 941% 94% 94% 94% 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397).........-.++++ 3.92% 3.91% 3.91% 3.90% 3.91% 3.92% 3.92% 3.92% 3.92% 3.92% 3.92% 3.92% 3.92% 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397)...........++ ‘ 3.92% 3.92 3.92 3.91 3.91% 3.92% 3.92% 3.925% 3.92% 3.92% 3.925% 3.925% 3.93 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931)......... ee 98.69 98.50 98.19 98.13 93.59 98 91 98.75 98.72 98.34 98.59 98.03 98.59 93.53 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c.)......++. 32.70 32.67 32.67 32.60 32.60 32.73 32.67 32.73 32.70 32.70 32.70 32.73 32.76 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25c.).......... 8.575 8.5756 8.575% 8.575, 8.5756 8.55 8.55 8.55 8.55 Se.) eens 8.54% 8.55 8.55 
*Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢.)........esee+ 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 §.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 pene 5.20 5.20 5.20 
*Mexico, demond (Silver peso 34.398c.).......... 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27 80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 ecose 27.80 27.80 27.80 
*Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751)..........-. 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 walcas 80.00 80.00 80.00 
Thurs Fri. Sat Mon. Tues. Wed Thurs. Fri. Sat Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
Country and Par Oct. 17 Oct.18 Oct.19 Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 23 Oct. 24 Oct. 25 Oct. 26 Ort. 28 Oct. 29 Oct. 30 Oct. 31 
England, checks (Pound $8.2397)......+++++0+0s 4.92% 4.90% 4.91% 491% 491% 492% 491% 4.915% 491% 491% 491% 4.91% 4.91% 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397)........-eseee. 4.92% 4.90% 4.91% 4.91% 4.91% 4.92% 4.91% 4.915% 491% 491% 491% 491% 4.91% 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335¢.).........sseee0 . 6.59%, 6.58% 6.59 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59%, 6.59% 6.58% 6.59 6.59 6.59 6.58% 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335¢c.)..........se008 ‘ 6.593, 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59%, 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 659% 6.59% 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c.)... 40.22 40.22 40.22 40.22 40.23 40.23 40.24 40.23 40.23 40.2215 40.22 40.22% 40.23 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c.)... 40.24 40.24 40.24 40.24 40.25 40.25 40.26 40.25 40.25 40.2415 40.24 40.2415 40.25 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.)..........sceee. 16.83 16.83 16.83 16.8314 16.8314 16.83% 16.84 16.84 16.8414 16.84%4 16.84% 16.84 16.85 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c.).....2...eseseee 16.83% 16.83% 16.8314 16.84 16.84 16.84 16.84% 16.84% 16.85 16.85 16.85 16 8414 16.85% 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.)............. 67.76 67.81 67.81 67.84 57.83 67.€2 67.86 67.87 67.86 67.88 67.87 67.88 67.91 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)...........+. 67.80 67.85 67.85 67.88 67.87 67.86 67.90 67.91 67.90 67.92 67.91 67.92 67.95 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c.)........... 4.14% 4.14 4.14 4.14% 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.13% 4.13% .13% 4.13% 4.13% 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c.)........... 4.14% 4.14% 4.1414 4.14%, 4.144 4.14% 4.1414 4.144 4.14 . 4.14 : r a ; 4.14 7 cs i 7 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.).........00. . 32.56 32.55% 32.56 32.5414 32.53 32.51 31.51% 32.49 32.48 32.51 32.5244 32 51 32.4914 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67c.)..........e0. 32.5614 32.56 32.56% 3255 32.53% 3251% 32.52 32.4914 32.4814 32.5114 32.53 32.51% 32.50 
MOI; GGUS FIMEW OOE IES occ e ds ccecctenccicetee 8.14 8.13% 8.12% 812% 8.12 8.12% 8.12% 8.11% 8.12% 8.11% 8.11% 811% 811% 
WURIy, CRUIOS CRAPe BOEING Pi sence cee ccccenseces 8.14% 8.14 8.13 8.13 8.12% 8.13 8.12% 8.12 8.13 8.12 8.12 8.12 8.12 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c.)...........- . 13.6514 13.65 13.6514 13.65% 13.66 13.66 13.66 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 
a yen ee = rp Sh mine oer wee 7 re _ pA "7 = 13.661 13.67 13.67 13.67 13.66 13.66 13.66 13.66 13.66 13.66 
ortugal, checks rscudo 7. c. 4916 5 3 449 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.4914 4.4914 4.4916 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 17.483c. 4.49% 44815 4.49 4.49 449 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.49 4.49% 449% 449% 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374c.).........220006 21.97 21.89 21.96 21.9414 21.9414 21.96% 21.96 21.95 21.96 21.96 21.96 219514 21.95 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c.).........-0+e08 21.98 21.90 21.97 21.95 21.9514 21.97% 21.97 21.96 21.97 21.97 21.97 21.9614 21.96 
obey checks (Krona 45.374c.).....ccscccesee 25.38 25.30 25.37 25 35 25.35 25.3714 25.37 25.35 25 36 25.36 25.37 25.351 25.35 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c.)..........es008 25.39 25 31 25.38 25.36 p 25.38% 25.3 25.36 25.3 25.37 25 25.3614 25 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374c.).........seeeeee 24.73 24.65 24.71 24.69 24.72 a med 24.70 24 = 24 7 24 je 3 ; % 24 > 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374¢.)........eseeeeee 24.74 24.66 24.72 24.70 24.73 24.73 24.71 24.72 24.72 24.73 24.7215 24.71 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197c.).........se008% 94 .937 937% 937% 9374 93% .93% 93%, 93%, 93%, 933 93%, 93% 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c.)........-.eeee0e .941%4 941% -9414 9414 9414 -94 " .94% 94 94 94 ; .94 : 94 .94 ; 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397)...........-.-06 3.9314 3.921 3.93% 3.93 3.93% 3.9334 3.9336 3.93 3.9314 3.9314 3.9314 3.93% 3.93% 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397)..........-s00. 3.93% 3.92% 3.93% 3.93% 293% 3.935 .3.935% 3.93% 3.9334 3.933 3.93%. 3.931% 3.93% 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931)............+ ‘ 98.59 98 50 98 56 98.59 98.59 98.63 98.66 98.66 98 66 99.00 98.97 98 88 98.88 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c.)......... 32.83 32.70 32.70 32.76 32 76 32.76 32.80 32.75 32.75 32.75 32.80 32 80 32.76 
Apt demand (Paper milreis 20.25¢.).......... 8.55 855 8.55 8561, 855 8.56 8.56 8.56 8 56 8.57 857 8 57 8.57 
sChite, demand (Gold POSS DINE} icccisccnccses 5.20 5.20 5 20 5 20 paint 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 
Mexico, demond (Silver peso 34.398¢c.).......... 27.80 27.80 27.80 27 20 97 An 27.80 27.80 °7 an 27.20 27.20 27.80 27.20 27.80 
*Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751)........... 80.00 80.00 89.09 80.09 80 00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 


* Nominal quotations. + Ho'iday. 
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MANY TEXTILE MILLS 
SOLD +O END OFf YerR 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


RIMARY textile markets in 
October were active until the 
final week, when trading began 
to reflect the slackening in retail 
trade brought about by unseason- 
ably high temperatures across the 
continent. In most divisions, mills 
were kept busy filling existing 
contracts and, at the end of the 
month, indications were that the 
present rate of manufacturing 
activity in many branches would 
continue at current rates until 
well past the turn of the year. 
Sales of cotton gray goods dur- 
ing the month were large until 
the last week, when demand fell 
off. Prices, for the most part, 
were steady through the month, 
with declines in one or two print 
cloth styles and advances in nar- 
row sheetings, especially in the 
lighter weight numbers, which 
made a net gain for the month of 
I4c, to 4c. a yard. A few osna- 
burg constructions also made 
gains of 4c. to 3¢c. a yard. Broad- 
cloths at the end of the month 
were slightly higher than at the 
beginning. 


Many Price Advances 


Virtually all lines of colored 
goods, including chambrays, den- 
ims and tickings, were advanced. 
Mills making denims sold their 
production for two to three 
months ahead. Jacquard bed- 
spreads in low-end cotton-and- 
rayon weaves were advanced and 
sold in good quantities. Sheets 
and pillowcases were sold far 
ahead and buyers had difficulty 
in getting near shipments. 

Towels were advanced and mills 
booked enough business to keep 
a large portion of their machinery 
busy until the end of the year. 
Heavy cotton goods were bought 
extensively for forward deliveries 


42 


by a number of the industrial- 
consuming trades and prices 
moved up sharply. 

Advances also were scored on 
cotton and part-wool blankets 
which sold in large volume. 
Higher prices were named on 
staple percales for November and 
December delivery and a number 
of printers sold up production for 
the two months; additional] busi- 
ness also was booked for January 
delivery. Cotton outing flannels 
were advanced 1c. a yard. 


Some Lines Scarce 


Ginghams sold only in fair vol- 
ume. Of interest to mills were 
sales of ginghams to manufactur- 
ers of men’s shorts and shirts. 
Better demand for linings reduced 
stocks to the point where mills 
were forced to start up machinery 
to replenish supplies. 

Sales of curtains were heavy, 
but no attempt was made by 
sellers to raise prices. Demand 
for cotton, wool and feather-filled 
bed comfortables was slow as the 
month ended, owing to the fact 
that retail stocks are sufficient 
for the time being, especially in 
view of the prolonged spell of 
warm weather. 

Prices on mattresses and table 
paddings were unchanged. Con- 
verters of cretonnes were unable 
to secure higher prices for their 
offerings, despite the rise in 
sheetings and, in many cases, were 
compelled to sell goods under 
cost. The work clothing division 
was active, especially the shirt 
section. Overall manufacturers 
stepped up production. Part-wool 
blankets continued scarce. In the 
all-wool blanket sections prices of 
$1.30 to $1.50 per pound on the 
new offerings due to be opened 
shortly were mentioned. 


Candlewick bedspreads sold in 
larger volume and at slightly 
higher prices. Wholesalers of 
dry goods did a brisk business in 
October, a number reporting gains 
of 25 to 50 per cent over a year 
ago. Blankets, sheets, pillow- 
cases, bedspreads, hosiery and 
underwear were sold in large 
quantities by jobbers who had the 
foresight to cover their needs 
when prices were low and supplies 


plentiful. 
Output Sold Ahead 


The number of cotton yarn 
mills that have sold up produc- 
tion to the end of the year in- 
creased substantially during the 
month. Knitters bought large 
quantities for shipment over the 
next two months and takings by 
the weaving and upholstery trades 
were heavy. Sales of yarn for 
industrial uses also were large. 
On many counts price advances 
outstripped the rise in raw cotton 
values during the month. 

As the month ended, most of the 
underwear mills of the country 
were busy on orders for at-once 
shipment. The situation was in 
marked contrast to that which 
existed at this time last year, 
when mills were waiting for re- 
orders that never came. At the 
present time, these same mills are 
busy to capacity on heavyweight 
cotton underwear for jobbers and 
chain stores. 

Underwear buying for next 
Spring on the part of many of 
the chains and all of the catalogue 
houses is almost completed. Ath- 
letic shirts and woven broadcloth 
shorts made up the larger per- 
centage, as expected. Athletic 
shirts of standard weight and 
made of carded yarn were quoted 
at $1.50 a dozen. The woven 
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short business has settled down 
to the 80x60 broadcloth numbers. 

Wool goods markets were mod- 
erately active. Duplicate orders on 
Spring men’s wear fabrics were 
large. Unofficial trade estimates 
placed unfilled orders at about 
30,000,000 linear yards or the 
equivalent of ten weeks produc- 
tion at the present rate of ma- 
chinery activity. 

Spring Buying Heavy 

During the final weeks of 
October, woolen mills started 
showing lines of women’s wear 
coatings for the Spring season. 
Business on some of these lines 
was the largest in years. Sub- 
stantial quantities of sports type 
woolens at about $1.25 a yard were 
sold for delivery through Feb- 
ruary. A good business also was 
done on white coatings and shet- 
lands for the Winter resort wear, 
garment manufacturers placing 
orders specifying delivery in the 
last two months of the year. 

Despite a clash over discounts 
between the garment trades and 
the wool industry, buyers covered 
their needs for months ahead, in 
expectation of higher prices. The 
lively interest displayed in all 
cloths of a sports type came as 
a natural aftermath of the trend 
originated this season when sports 
coats outsold dressier models on 


an average of two to one. This 
trend is being carried over into 
the Spring season along with bold 
patterns and bright shades. Some 
lines of overcoatings were opened 
at advances of 25c. to 50c. a yard 
over last year. 


Wool Stocks Low 


The movement of raw wool from 
dealers to mills continued with 
little, if any, abatement dur- 
ing the month. Sales averaged 
about a million and a half pounds 
daily. Stocks held by dealers 
within the Government set-up at 
the end of the month were esti- 
mated at 60,000,000 pounds which, 
if the current rate of purchasing 
is maintained, will last only for 
about nine weeks. 

Domestic dealers during the 
month bought substantial supplies 
of the raw material at Bradford 
and other English centers, but 
shipment of these purchases was 
delayed by inability to secure 
cargo space at Liverpool. Wool 
consumption in October was esti- 
mated at above 5,500,000 pounds, 
scoured, weekly. Of interest to 
mill men and wool dealers alike 
was the announcement that the 
United States Army will purchase 
1,070,400 yards of 20-ounce suit- 
ings and 2,093,702 yards of 10%- 
ounce olive drab flannel shirting 
on November 27. 


Shipments of rayon yarn in 
October were a little below those 
for September, according to unof- 
ficial trade estimates. When the 
official figures are compiled, it is 
possible that deliveries will show 
a slight gain over the previous 
month’s. Most producers are re- 
ported to have booked somewhat 
more than their scheduled output 
for November and will be com- 
pelled to draw upon their limited 
stocks to make up the difference. 
A few of the smaller producers 
have some yarn available for sale 
during the month. 


Rayon Orders Larger 

Renewed reports of an impend- 
ing advance in rayon yarns were 
heard as the month ended. Greater 
activity in synthetic yarn dress 
goods was reflected in larger 
orders for yarn from weavers. 
Both rayon weavers and broad- 
silk manufacturers showed a lively 
interest in good quality pigment 
yarns, with the result that offer- 
ings of these were decidedly 
scarce as the month ended. 

Billings and unfilled orders for 
rayon and silk broad goods in- 
creased during the month. As 
October ended, the ratio of billings 
to production was 100 per cent, 
which was called indicative of the 
sound statistical position of the 
silk and rayon industry. 


DAILY SPOT MIDDLING COTTON PRICES AT LEADING CENTERS DURING OCTOBER, 1935 


Tues. Wed 


Oct. 1 Oct. 2 

New Orleans ........ 10.85 10.25 
ING@OE MOPS 5c cc ss Seen 11.05 11.40 
LOSE 1O.4¢ YEE 
CCS, 10.77 11.16 
GUAT HER SS a5. «0550101 6100) 10.50 10.90 
MA EUTRO IG 6c! a: sc o.0'0. 08 8pd.60\s 10.85 11.25 
PRPIRSENAIN EAT cla sis. 3 Seuigises 6):5Co ue 16.82 21-21 
NNO SUDITE ve. oe s.cei0 bb eee 16.78 E17 
PURELE SCOCKE c6:5,.005.6) 210% 10.32 10.82 
DORE WOES. 666 sc 00 ore 10.48 10.83 
1 Sea eee ee 10.48 10.83 
Thurs. 

Oct. 17 

New Orleans) ...<.<.. 11.03 
OW MORK cies ccs 11.15 
ESAT eS ee 10.93 
MER EROION 5 a.'<0007816.6056-» 11.03 
PROMAD IIS: 5s. c.0:0 0.6 0:¢:0.'0.0 10.80 
MUL ON os 5s5.5.0:6:005-0e's So 11.10 
IONE ooo: cs 0,:008 90°06 10.98 
PIMA OMer a: ge: 55. 6:6 0se0youieus 10.96 
Mtele: ROCK: c0:s-6.0%0.0:6.0 10.53 
GRE MORES « 616/010 5:0:0 10.63 
oe Re a aera 10.63 

* Holiday 
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(Cents Per Pound) 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Oct. 3 Oct. 4 Oct. 5 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 Oct. 9 


11.15 11.20 11.20 11.27 71.16 11.10 
11.30 11.35 11.85 11.40 41.30 11.30 
11.02 11.10 11.05 11.16 11.02 11.07 
11.02 11.09 11.05 11.16 11.02 11.06 
10.75 10.85 11.05 11.16 11.02 11.06 
11.10 11.25 11.25 11.85 11.20 11.25 
10.92 10.99 11.05 11.16 11.02 11.06 
11.03 11.10 11.06 11.16 11.02 11.06 
10.67 10.75 10.72 10.81 10.67 10.71 
10.67 10.74 10.70 10.81 10.67 10.77 
10.67 10.74 10.70 10.81 10.67 10.77 


Fri. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
Oct. 18 Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
EL.EZ 11.00 11.05 11.25 11.25 
11.25 11.15 11.20 11.40 11.35 
11.05 10.92 10.95 11.14 11.16 
11.14 11.05 11.07 11.26 11.28 
10.90 10.75 10.80 11.00 10.95 
11.20 1410 11.10 11.30 11.26 
11.09 10.98 11.00 11.19 11.16 
17.10 14:04 16:97 12.00 121.20 IAT 
10.65 10.63 10.62 10.70 10.90 10.86 
10.74 10.69* 10.64 10.67 10.85 10.86 
10.74 10.69 10.64 10.67 10.85 10.86 


Sat. 
Oct. 19 
11.05 
11.20 
10.98 
11.08 
10.85 
11.15 
11.03 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed 

Oct. 10 Oct. 11 Oct. 12 Oct.14 Oct. 15 Oct. 16 
13.16 11.06 *.....° 106 106 15:10 
TES0 32.20 . 11.20 11.25 11.25 
11.01 10.94 10.91 10.93 10.95 
11.01 10.98 11.00 11.02 11.04 
10.75 10.70 10.65 10.65 10.70 
11.20 11.10 11.10 11.10 11.15 
11.01 10.93 10.90 10.92 11.04 
11.01 10.93 10.93 10.96 11.01 
10.66 10.59 10.56 10.58 10.59 
10.76 10.68 10.65 10.67 10.70 
10.76 10.68 10.65 10.67 10.70 


Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
Oct. 26 Oct. 28 Oct. 29 Oct. 30 Oct. 31 
11.29 11.22 11.30 11.33 11.45 
11.30 11.25 11.385 11.35 11.40 
14.22 12-97 11.26 15:25 5.34 
119 LAG. 18.27 i12e iks2 
10.95 10.85 10.95 10.95 11.20 
11.25 11.20 11.30 11.30 11.35 
11.14 11.06 11.17 11.18 11.24 
TNIT =LbI2 32.20 12.20 Fh26 
10.82 10.77 10.86 10.88 10.94 
10.83 10.76 10.87 10.87 10.89 
10.83 10.76 10.87 10.87 10.89 


Fri. 
Oct. 25 
11.25 
11.30 
E21 
11.19 
10.90 
11.25 
1ETY 
ELT 
10.81 
10.81 
10.81 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS, 


Albany While general retail busi- 
ness continued to show gains over 
the similar period in 1934, balmy 
weather during most of the month 
forestalled expected demands for 
Fall merchandise in many lines. 
Due to heavier September pur- 
chases, inventories are more round- 
ed out. An increased demand for 
most commodity lines, however, 
shortly is anticipated by the 
wholesale trade. Outstanding ac- 
tivity was noted in the electrical 
field. Mail-order houses reported 
the most substantial gains in gen- 
eral merchandising. 


Atlanta’ There was a steady in- 
crease in retail sales during most 
of the month, merchants reporting 
consumer buying fully 15 per cent 
over same period of 1934. While 
the principal call was for apparel 
and staples, novelty shops were 
busy and sales showed a good mar- 
gin of profit. 

The wholesale trade continued 
quite active, indicating the needs 
of merchants in rural districts and 
orders were of satisfactory size. 
However, there was no apparent 
indication of overbuying. 


Baltimore Business indices showed 
a continuation of the general im- 
provement noted during the past 
few months. There was an almost 
uniform betterment in basic indus- 
trial activity. Scattered evidence 
of added employment appear. 

In view of delivery delays in a 
number of lines, the placing of ad- 
vance commitments gradually is 
replacing the week-to-week buy- 
ing policy in the wholesale market. 
Food products orders increased, as 
the result of an effort to beat ris- 
ing prices. Canned goods, on the 
other hand, continue to move 
slowly. 


Boston Retail sales were off 
slightly during October, on ac- 
count of the mild weather prevail- 
ing, but wholesalers were active, 
and manufacturers increased their 


output. Massachusetts crop out- 
look is for smaller crops than last 
year. All of the specialties, such 
as potatoes, tobacco, cranberries, 
and onions show decreases. 
Apples, however, show a gain of 
over 1,000,000 bushels, although 
estimated profit will be under the 
five-year average. 

Conditions in all branches of 
the woolen industry were favor- 
able. Manufacturers of piece 
goods are mostly sold well into the 
beginning of the new year. Spin- 
ners have more orders on hand 
than for some time, and are making 
deliveries in large volume. 

Further price advances on staple 
cotton goods were reported during 
the month, with the mills grad- 
ually adding to their production. 
New England mills were in the 
market for much larger quantities 
of raw cotton than for some time, 
and were more inclined to make 
forward purchases. The demand 
for cotton yarns increased, but the 
spinners were unable to advance 
their prices. 


Buffalo There was a gain in both 
the wholesale and retail trades 
over the previous month’s total, 
with sales better than a year ago. 
Building permits showed a gain of 
nearly 85 per cent over a year ago. 
Outdoor construction continued 
much better than in 1934, with a 
large amount of public works con- 
tracts nearly ready to be let. 

Production of flour in the Buf- 
falo district increased 2 per cent 
during the month. Factory em- 
ployment increased 10 per cent 
over a year ago. Factory pay rolls 
rose 21 per cent over the like 
period of 1934. Shipments of 
grain continued heavy to the East- 
ern seaboard, with a shortage of 
barges reported. 

All indications point to a rising 
tide in employment, pay rolls, and 
sales for the final quarter of the 
year in this section. Shipments 
coming down the Great Lakes into 


BY DISTRICT 


the port of Buffalo continued 
heavy and practically all available 
freighters now are in service. 


Chicago Both State Street and out- 
lying merchants experienced a de- 
cided slackening of consumer 
demand during the middle part of 
October, which observers pointed 
out was a natural result of the 
freakish weather, with tempera- 
tures up in the 80’s a large part of 
the time. In the wholesale field, 
sustained early interest in holiday 
buying and advance purchasing of 
late Fall and Winter goods by re- 
tailers resulted in a continuance of 
the previous upward trend. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of a general trade pick-up 
is shown in the advance bookings 
for the various trade shows and 
exhibits to be held here this Win- 
ter. In many instances, shows that 
had to scurry to get any kind of a 
representative number of exhibi- 
tors a year ago are already report- 
ing their 1935 space sold out. 

Industrially, Chicago pay rolls 
held to the improved levels of re- 
cent weeks. Some evidences of a 
pick-up in the employment situ- 
ation were reflected by the increase 
in pay checks being cashed. While 
there has been a better demand for 
business loans in some sections, no 
general improvement in loans of 
this type has taken place, as yet. 


Cincinnati With few exceptions 
the industrial upswing, which 
developed early in the year, con- 
tinued throughout October, al- 
most without interruption. In- 
ventories are low, or normal, and 
a more promising outlook has defi- 
nitely encouraged a broader in- 
terest in holiday trading. 
Distribution of dry goods and 
notions, at wholesale, registered 
gains ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent by comparison with the same 
period of last year. The market 
remains firm and present indica- 
tions point to an acute scarcity of 
household linens, attributed to 
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reduced production schedules. 
Retail trade, which averages 10 
to 15 per cent in excess of the vol- 
ume handled last year in the same 
period, showed no appreciable evi- 
dence of a let-down. In fact, the 
volume should gather momentum 
under favorable weather condi- 
tions and restored confidence. 


Cleveland Business activity fell 
short of the expectations set at the 
opening of the month, although 
the belief is general that gains 
have only been temporarily post- 
poned. The decided upturn in 
July and August leveled out in 
September and moved sideways in 
October. 

The failure of the automobile in- 
dustry to swing into large produc- 
tion and the small gain in steel 
were the principal reasons for the 
halt of the upturn. Otherwise, 
business moved forward at the 
expected rate. Real estate condi- 
tions, electric light and power con- 
sumption, and retail sales con- 
tinued to show gains. 

The Ohio coal industry again is 
operating on near normal sched- 
ules after the eight-day strike. A 
general move toward increasing 
coal prices is taking place. Many 
commercial contracts are being 
signed on the basis of 10c. a ton 
increase. 


Columbus Business conditions in 
the central Ohio area, and especial- 
ly the city of Columbus, changed 
but little during October. The 
trend of prices was slightly up- 
ward, and sales averaged 1 to 2 per 
cent over September. Manufac- 
turing remained about stationary. 
The shoe and leather industry 
showed a slight increase. There 
was a small advance in the price 
of leather products. 

There has been a steady demand 
for machinery and factory equip- 
ment, a part of the increase at- 
tributed to building activity, 
which continued to gain. There 
has been an increase in the build- 
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ing industry of about 80 per cent 
over the same period last year. 


Dallas Retail trade continued to 
hold the spotlight during the 
month. The increase in sales 
ranged from 5 to 15 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1934. 
Department stores reported the 
largest gains, with the so-called 
luxury items playing an important 
part in the improved demand. 
Sales at wholesale also showed im- 
provement, but the volume in that 
division was not up to what was 
expected at the beginning of the 
Fall season. 


Dayton With general business in- 
dicators showing definite improve- 
ment in Dayton, business men here 
are of the opinion that the com- 
munity is entering on a new era of 
mercantile and industrial activity. 
The past several months have 
shown steady increases in the in- 
dices, which give rise to the belief 
that the improvement is not mere- 
ly temporary, but has all the ear- 
marks of permanency. 


Denver When compared with sales 
for 1934, most retail establish- 
ments showed an 8 to 12 per cent 
increase. With wholesalers, vol- 
ume ranged 10 to 15 per cent larger 
than last year’s. 

There is every evidence that 
business in general is steadily 
improving. Coal-mining has in- 
creased seasonally. Crops are 
abundant, with prices fair. The 
building and construction trades 
continue to expand. Many more 
are finding employment. 

Harvest of most crops indicates 
a production far above that of last 
year. The Colorado peach crop 
broke all records. The canning 
factories in the tomato area of the 
State increased their output ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over last 
year’s. 


Detroit Retail sales in both down- 
town and outlying stores made a 
good showing during the month, 


gaining over the comparable 
period of last year. While the 
margin over 1934 was not so large 
as that recorded in recent months, 
it did not represent a decline in 
sales, but rather a reflection of the 
rising trend last year. 

The most pronounced gains 
were in wearing apparel and house- 
furnishing items, although prac- 
tically all lines improved. The 
preference of buyers for better 
quality merchandise continued 
strong. Wholesale concerns re- 
port steadily increasing sales, with 
buying brisk. 

Industrial operations again in- 
creased slightly and were well 
above last year’s level. The gain 
in automobile production was rela- 
tively small. However, most manu- 
facturers are now ready for large- 
scale production and substantial 
increases will be recorded in No- 
vember and December. Other 
manufacturers reported large sales 
advances. Paint and electrical 
supply concerns were among the 
leaders, with increases ranging 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 


Duluth A buying spurt was in evi- 
dence in the retail section, as the 
result of early Fall sales. Some of 
those engaged in the male apparel 
field are reporting it difficult to 
obtain delivery of items, such as 
overcoats. 

In general, numerous orders are 
being placed with the wholesalers 
and jobbers. Optimism prevailed, 
especially among those engaged in 
the wholesale hardware line, where 
demand was strong for practically 
all of the staple items. 


Erie Favored by seasonal weather 
and further stimulated by clear- 
ance sales, retail volume rose stead- 
ily during October. Wholesale 
business was featured by increased 
orders to replace depleted lines 
and to supply holiday needs. In- 
dustries operated on a rising scale 
and during the month there was a 
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brisk increase in building, par- 
ticularly residential construction. 


Fort Wayne Both wholesale and 
retail volume was increased during 
the month, and a further favorable 
showing is expected during the 
balance of the year. There are 
fewer vacant buildings on the 
principal streets than for three or 
four years. Residential property 
rentals are being increased. 


Indianapolis Retail sales held up 
about equal with the volume of 
the previous month and showed a 
gain of approximately 15 per cent 
over the similar period of last year. 
Prices generally were stable, with 
a slight upward tendency. Whole- 
sale volume increased and manu- 
facturing operations continued 
active. 


Kansas City General volume of 
business, both wholesale and retail, 
was satisfactory during the past 
month, and was substantially 
ahead of the corresponding period 
in 1934. Wholesalers of dry goods, 
dresses, coats, and millinery ex- 
perienced satisfactory gains. 
Wholesale fruit and vegetable 
business picked up to a great ex- 
tent, and gains were reported by 
the wholesalers of hardware, fur- 
niture, and groceries. 


Little Rock Retail trade in the 
rural sections during the past 
month showed no wide improve- 
ment over September. Retail sales 
in the cities showed a slight gain. 
A short cotton yield is in prospect 
in some sections, but the crop is 
beginning to move in better vol- 
ume and is helping trade. 
Wholesalers of dry goods and 
clothing report substantially in- 
creased volume, indicating that re- 
tailers are preparing stocks for a 
late season. A decline was report- 
ed in lumber orders, but inquiries 
continued brisk and operating 
schedules were maintained. 


Los Angeles Retail trade disclosed 
a fairly brisk trend for the month, 
with volume maintaining gains of 
10 to 20 per cent over 1934. The 
weather, while too warm at times, 
was favorable, on the whole, for 
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Fall trade, and contributed toward 
a substantial gain in business over 
September. Wholesale business 
continued active, as retailers re- 
plenished their earlier seasonal 
stocks, which moved out in good 
volume. 

Industry continued to gain 
steadily in nearly all lines, and em- 
ployment showed slight but regu- 
lar increases. Automobile and air- 
plane factories enlarged pay rolls, 
while furniture and textile fac- 
tories worked pretty well up to 
capacity. 


Louisville The general trend in 
business locally and in the sur- 
rounding territory was favorable 
during October. Retail sales have 
shown a slight pick-up, with a 
strong demand for men and wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear. 

Wholesale hardware and other 
allied lines continued about 15 per 
cent better than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 
Wholesalers of paints. and var- 
nishes reported sales about 10 per 
cent greater than in 1934, with an 
improved demand for lacquer. 
Wholesalers of groceries and food 
products reported larger orders, 
and the same applied to dry goods 
and notions. 


Memphis Warm weather inter- 
rupted merchandising activity, to 
some extent, although volume ran 
well up to or slightly ahead of last 
year’s, which was then showing the 
stimulating effect of cotton loans. 
Retail trade has been helped by the 
free selling of cotton, but seasonal 
purchases have been deferred be- 
cause of Springlike weather. 

Wholesale purchases kept at a 
good pace, but inventories are 
healthy, as uncertainties discour- 
aged attempts to stock up too 
heavily. Reports from the lumber 
industry continued to have an op- 
timistic tenor, as conditions are 
the best in several years. 


Minneapolis There was continued 
evidence of increasing business 
activity hereabouts during Octo- 
ber. Building construction is well 
below normal, although twice as 
many residences have been con- 


structed in Minneapolis so far this 
year as during the whole of 1934, 

The cash farm income of the 
State is estimated by authorities 
of the Agricultural College of the 
State University at $40,000,000 
above that of 1934. Flour sales 
showed strength, running to 200 
per cent of mill capacity. Whole- 
sale orders for seasonable com- 
modities increased 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


Newark Retail trade progressed 
along nearly normal lines for this 
time of year, though expansion 
seemed to be less marked, due to 
the prevailing warm weather. Vol- 
ume in men’s clothing and furnish- 
ing goods was slightly above last 
year’s. Hosiery, millinery and 
notions sold well. There was a 
better demand for household goods 
and electrical appliances. Sales of 
garden and automobile accessories 
remained at high levels. 

Not much improvement was 
noted in industry, as a whole. 
Volume in many lines exhibited 
irregularities. Manufacturing 
jewelers reported a larger volume 
than a year ago. Brass founders 
and finishers had a fair run of 
orders. 


Norfolk Balmy weather during 
part of the month, following a cool 
snap, furnished the first setback 
noted in department store sales for 
some time. Coal dumpings regis- 
tered a gain over the same period 
last year. Both bank debits and 
bank clearings were ahead of 1934. 

A noticeable improvement in 
tobacco prices took place, with the 
result that the wholesale market 
was strengthened materially. 
Manufacturing lines, notably lum- 
ber and furniture, showed mod- 
erate gains over the same period 
of 1934. 


Omaha As a whole, retail and 
wholesale business in this terri- 
tory was 5 to 10 per cent better 
than a year ago, with some lines 
showing special activity. Furni- 
ture, both wholesale and retail, 
moved well, with sales and collec- 
tions very pronouncedly over last 


year’s level. The open weather 
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stimulated gas and oil sales, main- 
taining volume beyond the date of 
the usual Fall slackening. 

Flour milling was quite active, 
even with the prices at the high 
level. Grocery orders were some- 
what disappointing, as there has 
been a pronounced hesitancy in 
canned goods buying, because of 
the feeling prevailing that prices 
are too high, and decreases are 
feared. 


Philadelphia Department _ store 
sales fell off toward the close of 
the month, compared with the re- 
sults attained in the first two 
weeks of October. The reason as- 
signed for the recession was the 
unusually warm weather. Cumu- 
lative sales for the first three weeks 
of October were 13 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding period in 
1934, compared with 20 per cent 
that was registered during the first 
two weeks of the month. 

The sharp upturn in Philadel- 
phia department store business, 
which first became noticeable early 
in September, has been attributed 
to the unusual increase in credit 
buying. On all sides, customers 
are asked to make fuller use of the 
credit facilities offered. 


Pittsburgh General business ac- 
tivity in the Pittsburgh district 
continued to show considerable 
improvement over the 1934 period 
and averaged better than for Sep- 
tember, when sales in many lines 
were the best for the month in 
several years. Wholesale trade, in 
general, also increased and, in some 
branches, was the best of the cur- 
rent year. 

Industrial operations were about 
45 per cent higher than a year ago, 
with iron and steel production 
more than double the rate in Octo- 
ber, 1934. Plate glass production 
was at a considerably lower rate 
than for several months, but the 
demand for safety glass improved. 
Window glass moved in slightly 
greater volume, and miscellaneous 
glass products sold considerably 
better. 


Portland, Ore. There was little 
change in consumer buying during 
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October, activity in most lines be- 
ing maintained at 10 to 15 per cent 
over the same period in 1934. Rural 
stocks, allowed to become depleted 
during the Summer, were replen- 
ished, cooler weather materially 
increasing the demand for men’s 
and women’s ready-to-wear. 

With the supply of available 
wool at an unprecedentedly low 
level, manufacturers of suit wool- 
ens and blankets anticipate pos- 
sibly a 30 per cent advance in price 
of garment fabrics for Spring quo- 
tations. Domestic wool is declared 
to be almost exhausted, and the 
probability is that importation 
soon will be necessary, in order to 
meet the demand. 


Providence Gradually improving 
conditions in the cotton goods 
market, and a sustained demand 
for certain rayon novelties result- 
ed in a good rate of activity in 
Rhode Island’s finishing industry 
during October. Most of the mills 
were busy, and executives were 
cheered by a rise in price levels, 
but there continued to be a lack of 
profit over bare operating ex- 
penses. 

A recent survey made among 
local manufacturers of rubber 
goods indicated that the industry 
has turned considerably brighter 
during October, as plants ap- 
proached their seasonal peak level. 
Various fundamental statistical 
barometers indicate that general 
business activity in Rhode Island 
was greater during September than 
in any time since the latter part 
of the Summer of 1933, when the 
first N.R.A. codes were becoming 
effective. 


Richmond Fall business, both 
wholesale and retail, has made a 
favorable showing, as compared 
with the same season of 1934. Gro- 
ceries, hardware, and drugs con- 
tinued to lead in wholesale circles, 
while department stores show the 
largest gain in the ready-to-wear 
divisions. 

Leaf tobacco now holds the lime- 
light; and will be the determining 
factor in the extent of this Win- 
ter’s sales. Prices paid for the leaf 


have greatly encouraged the 
planters, and have tended to dis- 
sipate the earlier inclination to 
hold the better grades off the 
market. 


St. Louis The cooler weather 
which prevailed during the greater 
part of the month advanced retail 
volume slightly, keeping it at 10 
to 20 per cent over the like period 
a year ago. Wearing apparel, 
and household furnishings moved 
in very satisfactory shape. 

Wholesale distributors felt the 
stimulus of reordering on the part 
of retailers, and volume was slight- 
ly ahead of the 1934 comparative. 
Industrial activity continued ac- 
celerated on the year’s compara- 
tive, with September industrial use 
of electricity recorded at 21 per 
cent over September, 1934. 

Larger gains were felt in heavier 
lines, makers of builders’ supplies, 
fire-brick, shoe repair machinery, 
and farm implements continuing 
to report substantial advances in 
production rates. An advance in 
zinc prices in the tri-State area, to 
the highest in two years, was ac- 
companied by a slight decline in 
shipments. 


St. Paul Reports on business for 
October, in nearly all sections of 
this district, indicated continu- 
ation of the upward trend which 
started in August, 1934. This was 
borne out in figures furnished by 
railroad, bus, and trucking con- 
cerns, the increase in freight. ton- 
nage, passenger transportation, 
and in bank clearings. 

Sales at retail, lulled by warm 
weather during the early part of 
the month, improved later under 
the influence of cooler tempera- 
tures. After allowance of from 2 
to 5 per cent for increase in prices 
of commodities, the average gain 
was 20 per cent over the compara- 
tive 1934 figures. 

Stock orders received by whole- 
salers and jobbers for general mer- 
chandise, clothing, dresses, shoes, 
and hardware gave evidence of the 
low inventories carried by country 
merchants. Commitments for holi- 
Gay goods averaged 30 per cent 
higher than last year’s. 
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Salt Lake City Dealers in building 
supplies reported sales above those 
for the like 1934 period. In the 
plumbing supply line, volume was 
about 30 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. Retail sales remained firm, 
and many merchants reported a 
further trend upward over last 
year. 

The stimulated buying activity 
in this field was attributed to in- 
creased employment in the mines 
and smelters, as well as good con- 
ditions in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Coal dealers reported that, 
in spite of mild weather condi- 
tions, demand was well ahead of 
last year’s. 


San Francisco The past month was 
not quite so favorable as its prede- 
cessor in retail lines, while reports 
from wholesalers and manufac- 
turers generally were good. 
Wholesale orders for jewelry im- 
proved materially, the best Christ- 
mas trade in years is under way. 

Electrical goods were increas- 
ingly active, with equipment and 
appliances selling best. Hotel and 
restaurant supplies were in good 
demand, and better than the com- 
parable period of the prior year. 
Lumber was more active than a 
year ago, reflecting the general im- 
provement in residential building 
construction. Pacific Coast hop 
markets were steady ; domestic de- 
mand was fair, and total trading 
the most active for the season to 
date. 


Seattle The lumber market, as a 
whole, remained steady in volume 
at the level set in early September. 
Building permits in most cities of 
Washington during September re- 
corded slight gains, and the Octo- 
ber permits are expected to record 
as high or higher totals. A con- 
siderable amount of residence 
building is under way just beyond 
the city limits in each direction. 
Warehouse construction, service 
station work, and store alterations 
were more active here during the 
month. 

A feature of automobile sales in 
King County last month, as in vir- 
tually every month throughout the 
year, was the large number of 
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truck contracts. Sales in this class 
will nearly reach the peak of 1929, 
if not surpass that banner year, in- 
dicating a healthy business im- 
provement. 

Canned salmon packers entered 
the fourth quarter of the year with 
3,573,310 cases of canned salmon 
on hand, compared with 3,935,440 
cases on October 1, last year. The 
figures included the unsold por- 
tion of the estimated new pack of 
close to 6,000,000 cases and a carry- 
over of 1,478,480 cases from June 
30. An increase in price and a rise 
in inquiries have resulted in the 
most hopeful outlook for some 
time. 


Tacoma Wholesale and retail trade 
continued active, with an apparent 
betterment in collections during 
the past month. Furniture manu- 
facturers have done fairly well, 
generally reporting an increase 
in volume over 1934, but there has 
been more or less labor unrest in 
the industry. Plants manufactur- 
ing overstuffed furniture, or with 
departments manufacturing simi- 
lar lines, were closed at mid- 
month, due to another strike. 


Toledo Department store sales 
have maintained a good position 
during the past several weeks. Re- 
tail volume for October was about 
5 to 15 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. All 
merchants seem confident of con- 
tinued increases. 

Manufacturers of container 
glass reported an increased busi- 
ness volume and higher earnings; 
both gained over the preceding 
month. Die and machine shops 
were active, and foundries in 
allied lines indicated enlarged out- 
put. Employment rose steadily 
during the month. 


Wichita Retail sales in apparel 
lines showed a material increase 
during the month. General busi- 
ness conditions throughout this 
territory were better than in the 
same period of 1934. Wholesale 
orders for food and equipment 
lines showed a moderate increase 
during the month. 

Livestock receipts for the year 


have been larger than in 1934. 
There has been about a 50 per cent 
increase in the amount of con- 
struction work in this city, com- 
pared with 1934, which has put a 
number of men to work. Flour 
barrelled by Wichita mills during 
September totalled 180,475, com- 
pared with 163,311 barrels for Sep- 
tember, 1934. 
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